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THE 


PUBLISHER 


HE Papers from which theſe 7ra&s 


deliverd to me by, thoſe worthy perſons, 
the Lady and Sox of the excellent Authour, 
He himſelf gave no charge concerning his 
Manuſcripts, either for the ſuppreſſing or 
the publiſhing of them. Yet, ſeeing he 
had procured Tranſcripts of them, and had 

. kept thoſe Copzes by*him, it ſeemeth pro- 
_— that He deſigned them for publick 
uſe. 

Thus much of his Intention being pre- 
ſumed, and many who had taſted of the 
fruits of his former ſtudies being covetous 
of more of the like kind ; Alſo theſe 7Tradts 
having been peruſed and much approv'd of 
by ſome Judicious and Learned men ; I 


TheReader. 


were printed, were, a while ſince, © - 


j9 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 


was not unwilling to be inſtrumental in 
firting them for the Preſs. 

To this end, I ſele&ted them out of ma- 
ny diſordred Papers, and diſpos'd them in- 
to ſuch a method as They ſeem'd capable 
of ; beginning firſt with P/ants, going on 
to Animals, proceeding farther to things 
relating to Men, and concluding with mat- 
ters of a various nature. | 

. Concerning the Plants, I did, on pur- 
poſe, forbear to xange them (as ſome ad- 
viſed) according to their 7ribes and Fam;- 
lies; becauſe, by ſo doing, I ſhould have 
reprefented that as a ſtudied and formal 
work, which is but a ColleCtion of occafto- 
al Eſſaies. And, indeed, both this Trad, 
and thoſe which follow, were rather the 
diverſions than the Labours of his Pen : and, 
becauſe He did, as it were, drop down his 
Thoughts of a ſudden, in thoſe little ſpaces 
of vacancy which he ſnatch'd from thoſe 
yery many occaſions which gave him 
hourly interruption ; If there appears, here 
and there, any uncorreCtneſs in the ſtyle, 
a ſmall degree of Candour ſufficeth to ex- 
cuſe it. i | 

If there be any ſuch errours in the words, 
I'm ſure the Preſs has not nadethem fewer ; 
| but I do not hold my ſelf obligd to anſwer 
for That which I could not: perfetly go- 
. vern. However, the matter is not of any 
| great 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 
great moment : ſuch errours will not miſ- 
lead a Learned Reader; and He who is 
not ſuch in ſome competent degree, is not 
a fit Peruſer of theſe LETTERS. Such 
theſe Tradtts are; but, for the Perſons to 
whom they were written, I cannot well 
learn their Names from thoſe few obſcure 
marks which the Authour has ſet at the 
beginning ot them. And theſe Effaies be- 
ing Letters, as many as take offence at 
ſome few familiar things which the Au- 
thour hath mixed with them, find fault 
with decence. Men are not wont to ſet - 
down Oracles in every line they write to 
their Acquaintance. 

There, ſtill, remain other brief Diſcour- 
ſes written by this moſt Learned and inge- 
nious Authour. Thoſe, alſo, may come 
forth, when ſome of his Friends ſhall have 
ſufficient leiſure ; and at ſuch due diſtance 
from theſe Tracts, that They may follow 
rather than ſtifle them. | 

Amoneſt theſe Manuſcripts there is one 


which gives a brief Account of all the Mo- 


numents of the Cathedral of Norwich. , Tt 
was written merely for private uſe: and 
the Relations of the Authour expect ſuch 
Juſtice from thoſe into whoſe hands ſome 
imperfe& Copies of it are fallen ;' thaf, 


without their Conſent firſt obtain'd, they 


forbear the publiſhing of It. 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 

The truth is, matter equal to the skill 
of the Antiquary was not, there, afforded : 
had a fit Subject of that nature offer'd it 
ſelf, He would ſcarce have been guilty of 
an overſight like to that of Auſonzus, who, 
in the deſcription of his native City of 
Burdeaux, omitted the two tamous Anti- 
quities of it, Palazs de Tutele, and, Palais 
de Galien. 

Concerning the Authour himſelf, T chuſe 
to be ſilent, though I have had the happi- 
neſs to have been, for ſome years, known 
. to him. There is on foot a deſign of wri- 
ting his Zife : and there are, already, ſome 
Memorials collected by one of his ancient 
Friends. : Till that work be perteted, the 
Reader may content himſelf with theſe 
preſent Tratts ; all which commending 
themſelves by their Learning, Curiofity and 
Brevity, if He be not pleaſed with them, 
he ſeemeth to me to be. diſtemper'd with 
ſuch a niceneſs of Imagination as no wiſe 
man is concern'd to humour. 
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Tho. Teniſon. 
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The Contents of theſe Tradts, 


_—— 


_ - Fg 


TRACT I. 
Bſeruvations upan ſeveral Plants mention d in 
Scripture, Page 1, &c. 


TRACT IL 
' Of Garlands, and Coronary or Garland-plants.89,05c, 


TRACT IL 


| Of the Fiſhes eaten by onr Saviour with his Diſciples 


after the Reſurrettion from the dead. 97. 
TRACT'IV., 


| | An Anſwer to certain Queries relating to Fiſhes, 


Birds, Inſefts. 193, &c, 
TRACT V. 


Of Hawks and GP , ancient and modery, 


II1,&c, 
| TRACT YL 
; Of Cymbals, &%C. I21,&c. 
| TRACT VI. 
| Of Ropaliq or Gradual Verſes, SC. I25, &c. 
TRACT VIE / 
| Of Languages, and particularly of the Saxon-Tongae, 
1239, 0 


| 
1 


The Conteits of theſe Tracts. 
TRACT IX | 
Artificial Hills, Mounts or Boroughs in many 
Toy England : what they are, and to what 
end raiſed, and by what Nations. I51,@c. 

, | TRACT X. 
F | Of Troas, what place is meant by that Name. Alſo 
Tz ' of the ſituations of Sodom, Gomorrah, Zebo- 


im, in the Dead Sea. | I57, &c. 
_——crn 
Of the Anſwers of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos # 
to Croeſus King of Lydia. * 167, &c. | 
| | "TEACTT xn 1 
E | A Prophecy concerning the future ſtate of ſeveral 


Nations 5, in a Letter written up occaſion of an 
old Prophecy ſent to the Authour from a Friend, |. 
with a requeſt that he would conſider it. 181, | 


| TRACT XL. 
Maſzum Clauſum, or, Bibliotheca Abſcondita : 
| | containing ſome remarkable Books, Antiquities, Pic- 
tures and Rarities of ſeveral kinds, ſcarce or ne- 


ver ſeen by any man now living, 193, &c, |— 
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E | ERRATA, 
P*s* 13 1, 20,21. for Carobbe and Carobbole, reade, Caroba and 7 
Car6bala. Pe 17, 1. 18, 21, blot out. the marks of the Parenthefis, © 
P. 36-1. 5. for Prery, r, 1a Prairie. p;)go. 1.5. for Centeſſimal, r. Cen- | 
teſemal, p. 62. 1. 4,5. for Cheſue verde, r. Cheſne vert, p. 99, blot | 
t M. in the Margin, p. 99. 1. 9. for 103 Fiſhes, r. 153. p. 121.1. r. | 
lot out not, p. I60, the Greek of Herodor.. ſhould: have been ſet on 
the Margin, p, 170. 1. 4. for held a, re. bads 


TRACT I. k*® 


(x) 


- | OBSERVATIONS, 


Upon ſcyeral | 
JS 
: Pp LANT 5 
al 
: | Mention'd in 


Y | Scripture, 


SIR, 


Hough many ordinary Heads run Thaw: 
ſmoothly over the Scripture, yet*" 
| I muſt acknowledge, it is one of 
* the hardeſt Books I have met with : and. 
herefore well deſerveth thoſe numerous 
omments, Expoſitions and Annotations 
B which 


RAE 


2 Obſero.upon ſeveral Plants Tra&t1. 


which make up a good part of our Libra- 
ries. | 
' However ſo affefted I am therewith, | 
that I wiſh there had been more of it : and ? 
a larger Volume of that Divine Piece which 
leaveth ſuch welcome impreſſions, and | 
ſomewhat mors,' in the Readers, than the | 
words and ſenſe after it. Art leaſt, who 
would not be glad that many things bare- * 
ly hinted were at large delivered in it ? 
The particulars of the Diſpute between 
the DoCtours and our Saviour could not 
but be welcome to them, who have every * 
word in honour which proceeded from : 
- his mouth, or was otherwiſe delivered by : 
him : and ſo would be glad to be aſſured, ': 
what he wrote with his Finger on the # 
ground : But eſpecially to have a particu- 
lar of that inftructing Narration or Diſ- 
courſe which he made unto the Diſciples 
Luke 24 27- after his reſurre&ion, where 'tis faid : 4nd | 
beginning at Moſes, and aff the Prophets, | 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures | 
the things concerning himſelf. 
But to omit Theological obſcurities, | 
you mult needs obſerve that moſt Scien- * 
ces do ſeem to have ſomething more near- | 
ly to conſider in' the expreſſions of the | 
Scripture. 2 
Aſtronomers find therein the Names but | 
of few Stars, ſcarce ſo many as in _— : 
15K 
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Tract ]. mention'd in Scripture. 


| his Buckler in Zomer, and almoſt the very 


ſame. But jn ſome paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament they think they diſcover the 
Zodiacal courſe of the Sun : and they, ak 
ſo, conceive an Aſtronomical ſenſe in that 
elegant expreſſion of S. Fames concerning 


the father of lights, with whom there is no Jam, i. 19 


variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning - 
and therein an allowable alluſion unto the 
tropical converſion of the Sun, whereby 
enſueth a variation of heat, light, and al- 
fo of ſhadows from it. But whether the 


| Stelle erratice, or wandring Stars in 
| S. Jude, may be referr'd to the celeſtial 


Planets, or ſome metereological wandring 
Stars, Ignes fatui, Stellz cadentes & er-_ 
ratice, or had any alluſion unto the Im- 
poſtourBarchochebas, or Stel/z Filius, who 
afterward appeared, and wandred about 
in the time of Adrianus, they leave unto 


| conjecture. 


Chirurgions may find their whole Art 


in that one paſſage, concerning the Rib 


which God took out of A4dam, that is 


their S2/2zas in opening the Fleſh, eZa- 
' gens in taking out the Rib, and ouys 
| Sas in cloſing and healing the part a- 
| gain, 


Rhetorictans and Oratours take ſingu- 


| larnotice of very many excellent paſſages, 
} ſtately metaphors, noble tropes and ele- 


B 2 gant 


4 Olfere. upon ſeveral Plants Tract 1. 


lel'd in any other Authour. 

Mineraliſts look earneſtly .into the 
twenty eighth of Fob, take ſpecial notice 
of the early artifice in Braſs and Iron un- 

v Depinxit 


2 King.9.30. 
Jerem. 4-30. 
Ezek, 23-40 mony. 


uſe of Ear-rings and Bracelets. 


power thereof, as ſome have believed. 


gant expreſſions, not to be found or paral- | 


der Tubal-Cain : And find alſo mention of " 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, Tin, Lead, Iron ; be- :. 
ecubs fibio. ſide Refining, Sodering, Droſs, Nitre, Salt- 
pits, and in ſome manner alſo of * Anti- | 


Gemmarie Naturaliſts reade diligently | 
the pretious Stones in the holy City of the | 
Apocalypſe : examine the Breaſt-plate of A- | 
aron, and various Gemms upon it, and ? 
think the ſecond Row the nobler of the 7 
four : they wonder to find the Art of In- 
gravery ſo ancient upon pretious Stones | 
and Signets ; together with the ancient | 
| And are | 
pleaſed to find Pearl, Coral, Amber and # 
Cryſtal in thoſe ſacred Leaves, according | 
to our Tranſlation. And when they ot- | 
ten meet with Flints and Marbles, cannot | 
but take notice that there is no mention of | 
the Magnet or Loadſtone, which in fo | 
many fimilitudes, compariſons, and alluſi- ? 
ons, could hardly have been omitted in | 
the Works of Solomon ; if it were true that | 
he knew either the attraCtive or direCive | 


Navi- | 
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', Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 
* | Navigatours conſider the Ark, which 
he | was pirched without and within, and 
. * | could endure the Ocean without Maſt or 
7 Sails: They take ſpecial notice of the 
: twenty ſeventh of Ezekie/; the mighty 
7 Traffick and great Navigation of Tyre, 
7 with particular mention of their Sails, 
= their Maſts of Cedar, Oars of Oak, their 


aa * skilfull Pilots, Mariners and Calkers ; as 
F ; alſo of the long Voyages of the Fleets of 
1. # Solomon ; of Fehoſaphat's Ships broken at 


* Ezion-Geber ; of the notable Voyage and 
> Shipwreck of S. Paul, ſo accurately deli- 
h ; vered in the Adts. 

2 Oneirocritical Diviners apprehend ſome 
# hints of their knowledge, even from Divine 
7 Dreams ; while they take notice of the 


nt # Dreams of Foſeph, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnez- 
”  zar, and the Angels on Facob's Ladder ; 
and find, in Artemidorus and Achmetes, 
'S | that Ladders ſignifie Travels, and the 


| Scales thereof Preferment ; and that Oxen 
| Lean and Fat naturally denote —y 
| or Plenty, and the ſucceſſes of Agricul- 
” ture. : 


i} Phyfiognomiſts will largely put in from 
| very many paſſhges of Scripture. And- 
- | when they find in Ariſtotle, quibus frons 


” quadrangula, commenſurata, fortes, referun- 
| tur ad leones, cannot but take ſpecial-no- 
| tice of that expreſſion concerning the Ga- 
WO B 3 dites; 


6 Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract 1. 
dites; mighty men of war, fit for battel, 
whoſe faces were as the faces of lyons. : 
Geometrical and Archite&onical Artiſts | 
look narrowly upon the deſcription of the | 
Ark, the fabrick of the Temple, and the 
holy City-in the Apocalypſe. © | _ 
But the Botanical Artiſt meets every | 
where with Vegetables, and from the Figg | 
Leat in Gene/ts to the Star Wormwood | 
in the Apocalypſe, are variouſly interſper- ? 
ſed expreſſions from Plants, elegantly ad- | 
vantaging the fignificancy of the Text : | 
Whereof many being delivered in a Lan- ! 
guage proper unto Puleg and neighbour |: 
Countries are impertectly + gy by : 
the common Reader, and now doubt- | 
m made out, even by the Jewiſh Ex-| 
poutour. Fg 
And even in thoſe which are confeſſed- 
ly known, the elegancy is often loſt in| 
the apprehenſion - of the Reader , tinac- | 
quainted with ſuch Vegetables, or but | 
nakedly knowing their natures: whereoff 
holding a pertinent apprehenſion, you | 
cannot paſs over ſuch expreſſions without | 
ſome doubt or want of farisfation in your | 
Judgment. Hereof we ſhall onely hint or}: 
diſcourſe ſome few which I could not but | 
take notice of in the reading of holy Scrip-? 


Lure, [e 
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Tract 1. mention'd in Scripture. 


Many Plants are mention'd in Scripture 
# which are not diſtinttly known in our 
{ Countries, or under ſuch Names in the 
Original, as they are fain to be rendred 
by analogy, or by the name of Vegetables 
; of good affinity unto them, and ſo main- 
=; tain the textual ſenſe, though in ſome va- 
| riation from identity. | 


1. That Plant which afforded a ſhade The 05ſer- . 


k tions. 
unto * Foxah, mention'd by the name of jc;p,. - 


Kikaion, and ſtill retained at leaſt margi- * Jona 4. 6. 
nally in ſome Tranſlations, to avoid ob- * Gourd. 
ſcurity Ferome rendred Hedera or Ivy ; 
which notwithſtanding (exceptin its ſcan- 

dent nature) agreed not fully with the o- 

ther, that is, to grow #up in a night, or be 
conſumed with a Worm ; Ivy being of no 

ſwift growth, little ſubject unto Worms, 

and a ſcarce Plant about -Babyloy. 

2. That Hyſſope is taken tor that Plant Hſppe- 
which cleanſed the Leper, being a well 
ſcented, and very abſterſive Simple, may 
well be admitted ; ſo we be not too con- 
fident, thar it is ſtrictly the ſame with'our 
common Hyſlope : The Hyflope of thoſe 
parts differing from that of ours ; as Bel- 
lonius hath obſerved in the Hyſſope which 
grows in Fudea, and the Hyſlope of the 
Wall mention'd in the Works-of Solomon, 
no kind of our Hyſlope; and-may tole- 

B 4 rably 


Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tra&tT. || 1 
rably be taken for ſome kind of minor || 1: 
Capillary, which beſt makes out the An- 

n 
B 


- titheſis with -the Cedar. Nor when we 
meet with Libanotis, is it to be concewed 
our common Roſemary, which is rather | 
the firſt kind thereaf among ſeveral others, | 
*F . uſed by the Ancients ' FB 
mh Hembock, 3- That it muſt be taken for Hemlock, | V 
ne Hoſes 10-4: which is twice ſo rendred in our Tranſſa- | r 
4 tion, will hardly be made out, otherwiſe | 
than in the intended ſenſe, and implying 
ſome: Plant, wherein bitterneſs or a pot- 
i} ſonous quality is conſiderable. : 
# Ppljurus, 4. What Hrovelin rendreth Spina, and | 
it the Vulgar Tranſlation Palijurs, and o- | 
thers make ſome kind of Rhamnus, is allow- | 
able in the fenſe; and we contend not a- 
| bout the ſpecies, ſince they are known 
Thorns in thoſe Countries, and in-our 
Fields or Gardens among us: and fo com- 
_ mon'in Jxde#a, that men conclude the 
thorny Crown of our Saviour was made 
178 either of Paliurus or Rhamnus. 
UN Rubyy, - 5- Whether the Buſh which burnt and 
Bll - conſumed not, were properly a Rubus or 
Bramble, was ſomewhat doubtfull from 
the Original and ſome Tranſlations, had 
not the: Evangeliſt, and S. Paul expreſs'd 
the fame by the Greek word Bzzx, which 
from the deſcription of Dig/corides, Her- 
bariſts accept for Abs ; although the 
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Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 


ſame word Bzz2; expreſſeth not onely the 
Rubus or kinds of Bramble, but other 


Thorn-buſhes, and the Hipp-briar is alſo 


named Kww29z7e;, or the Dog-briar or 


| Bramble. 
6. That Myrica is rendred, Heath, M 
{ ſounds inſtruttively enough to our ears, ©* 
{ who behold that Plant ſo common in bar- 
{ ren Plains among us : But you cannot but 
Z take notice that Erica, or our Heath is 


not the ſame Plant with Myrica or Tam- 


| marice , deſcribed by Theophraſtus and 
E Dioſcorides, and which Be/onius declareth 
: 7 you ſo plentifully in the Defarts of 
ud 


za and Arabia. 


Z +7. That the Gfrevs Tis Kimes, botrus cypreſs. 

# Cypri, or Cluſters of Cypreſs, ſhould have Cant 1: 14+ 
{ any reference to the Cypreſs Tree, accor- 
| ding to the original Copher, or Cluſters of 
| the noble Vine of Cyprus, which might be 
{ planted into Faudea, may ſeem to others 
| allowable in ſome latitude. But there 


ſeeming ſome noble Odour to be implied 


| in this place, you may probably conceive: 
| that the expreſſion drives at the KuTeog of 
* Dzoſcorides, ſome oriental kind of Ligue 
 firum or Alcharma, which Dioſcorides and 
| Pliny mention under the name of ' KuTeos 
| and Cyprus, and to grow about AZgypt 
| and 4/calon, producing a ſweet and odo- 


rate buſh of Flowers, and out of which 
was 


Yricas 
Cant. 1:14 


3 


I 0 


Shittah 
Tree, &c. 
Iſa. 4I+» 19. 


' the Pine, and the Box Tree : Though|® 


Grapes of 
Eſhcol. 
Num, 13.23, 


* 27 m5v5 Net 


Philo, 


c 


Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract 1. 
was made the famous Oleum _ F 
But why it ſhould be rendred Cam- # « 
phyre your judgment cannot but doubt, | + 
who know that our Camphyre was un-? 
known unto the Ancients, and no ingre- | | 
dient into any compoſition of great Anti- # 
quity : that learned men long conceived 
it a bituminous and foſflile Body, and our 
lateſt experience diſcovereth it to be the# 
reſinous ſubſtance of a Tree, in Borneo and # 
China; and that the Camphyre that we. 
uſe is a neat preparation of the ſame. | 
8. When 'tis ſaid in [/azah 4r, 7 will} 


b 


Plant in the wilderneſs the Cedar, the Shit- |: 


tah Tree, and the Myrtle and the Oil Tree, 1\. 
will ſet in the Deſart, the Firre Tree, and 


ſome doubt may be made of the Shittah # 
Tree, yet all theſe Trees here mentioned 3 
being ſuch as are ever green, you will þ 
more emphatically apprehend the merci- | 
full meaning of God in this mention of no ! 
fading, but always verdant Trees in dry | 


BY 


and defart places. F 

9. And they cut down a Branch with one + 
cluſter of Grapes, and they bare it between | 
two upon a Staff, and they brought Pomes |: 
granates and Figgs. This cluſter of Grapes | 
brought upon a Staff by the Spies, was an { 
incredible ſight, in * Philo Fudeus, ſeem'd | 
notable in the eyes of the Iſraglites, but | 
more | 


Tract 1. mention d in Scripture. 


\& more wonderfull in our own, who look 
* onely upon Northern Vines. But herein 
} you are like to conſider, that the Cluſter 
” was thus carefully carried to repreſent it 
entire, without bruiſing or breaking ; that 
this was not one Bunch but an extraordi- 
nary Cluſter, made up of many depen- 
ding upon one groſs ſtalk. And however, 
might be paralleld with the Eaſtern Clu- 
ſters of Margiana and Caramanta, if we 
allow but halt the expreſſions of Play and 
Strabo, whereof one would lade a Curry 
or ſmall Cart ; and may be made out by 
the cluſters of the Grapes of Rhodes pre- 
ſented unto Duke * Radzzvil, each con- * Radzivil 
taining three parts of an Ell in compaſs, ' 7% Ti«- 
and the Grapes as big as Prunes. ; 

Io. Some things may be doubted: in Ingred. of 
the ſpecies of the holy Ointment and Per- {b Fer- 
fume. With Amber, Musk and Civet we Stage, gc. 
meet not in the Scripture, nor any Odours Exod. 30. 
from Animals ; except we take the Ony- 3% 35 
cha of that Perfume for the Covercle of a 
Shell-fiſh called /ngui Odoratus, or Blatta 
Byzantina, Which Dzoſcorides affirmeth to 
be taken from a Shell-fiſh of the Indian 
Lakes, which feeding upon the Aromati- 
cal Plants is gathered when the Lakes are 
drie. But whether that which we now 
call Blatta Byzantina, or Vuguis Odoratus, 
be the ſame with that odorate one of An- 

| tiquity, 
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tiquity, ou doubt may be made; ſince | 
Dieſeorides faith it ſmelled like Caſtoreum, -| 


and that which we now have is of an un- | 


gratefull odour. 


No little doubt may be alſo made of 


Galbanum preſcribed in the ſame Perfume, 
if we take it for Galbanum which is of 
common uſe among us, approaching the 
evil ſcent of 4ſſa Fetida; and not rather 
for Galbanum of good odour, as the ad- 
joining. words declare, and the original 
Chelbena will bear ; which implies a fat or 
reſinous ſubſtance, that which is common- 
ly known among us being properly a gum- 
mous body and difſoluble alſo in Water. 

The holy Ointment of Sta&te or pure 
Myrrh, diſtilling from the Plant without 
expreſſion or firing, of Cinnamon, Caſſia 
and Calamus, containeth leſs queſtionable 
ſpecies, if the Cinnamon of the Ancients 
were the ſame with ours, or managed af- 
ter the ſame manner. For thereof Dzoſco- 
rides made his noble Unguent. And Cin- 
namon was fo highly valued by Princes, 
that Cleopatra carried it unto her Sepulchre 
with her Jewels; which was alſo kept in 
wooden Boxes among the rarities of Kings : 
and was of ſuch a laſting nature, that at 
his compoſing of Treacle tor the Emperour 
Severns, Galen made uſe of ſome which 
had been laid up by Adrianus, 4 
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of Peaſe, Beans, or ſuch edulious Pulſes ; 
as well underſtanding that the textual 
word Keen or Ceration, properly in- 
tendeth the Fruit of the Sz/zqua Tree ſo 


= common in Syria, and fed upon by Men 
and Beaſts; called alſo by ſome the Fruit 
= of the Locuſt Tree, and Panis San#ti Fo- 
* hannis, as conceiving it to have been part 
= of the Diet of the Bapri/t in the Defarr. 
2 The Tree and Fruit is not onely common 
” inSyra and the Eaſtern parts, but alſo well 
© known in Apug/za, and the Kingdom of 
” Naples, growing along the Yia Appia, 
from Fundi unto Mela; the hard Cods 
or Husks making a rattling noiſe in 
= windy weather, by beating againſt one 
= another : called by the Italians Carole or 
* Carobbole,” and by the French Caroxges. 
” With the ſweet Pulp hereof ſome conceive 
# that the Indians preſerve Ginger, Mirabo- 
” lans and Nutmegs. Of the ſame (as P/:- 
© xy delivers) the Ancients made one kind 


of Wine, ſtrongly expreſſing the Juice 
thereof; and ſo they might after give the 
expreſſed and lefs uſefull part of the Cods, 


| and remaining Pulp unto their Swine : 


! which being no guſtleſsor unſatisfying Of- 
| fal, might be well deſired by the Prodigal 


in his hunger. I2. No 


Ir. That the Prodigal Son deſired to Hurks eaten 
eat of Husks given unto Swine, will hard- % 'be Pre- 
ly paſs in your apprehenſion for the Husks Lake ts, 16. | 


14 


| bers, Kc. 
| i of Egypt. 


Forbidden 
Fruit. 
Gen. 2.17, 
&Cc, 
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13. No marvel it is that the Iſraelites 


having lived long in a well watred Coun- 


try, and been acquainted with the noble F 
Water of Nlus, ſhould complain for Wa- * 
ter in the dry and barren Wilderneſs. 
More remarkable it ſeems that they ſhould |}: 
extoll and linger after the Cucumbers and | 
Leeks, Onions and Garlick in Zgypr : | 
wherein notwithſtanding lies a pertinent | 
expreſſion of the Diet of that Country in | 


ancient times, even as high as the building 


of the Pyramids, when Herodotus delive- # 
reth, that ſo many Talents were ſpent in * 
Onions and Garlick, for the Food of La- 7: 
bourers and Artificers ; and is alſo anſwe- ® 
rable unto their preſent plentifull Diet in | 
Cucumbers, and the great varieties there- | 
of, as teſtified by Proſper Alpinus, who | 


ſpent many years 1n gypr. 


- x3. WhatFruit that was which our firſt | 
Parents taſted in Paradiſe, from the dif- Z 
putes of learned men ſeems yet indetermi- | 
More clear it is that they cover'd | 
their nakedneſs or ſecret parts with Figg | 
Leaves; which when I reade, I cannot but # 
call ro mind the ſeveral conſiderations * 
which Antiquity had: of the Figg Tree, | 
in reference unto thoſe parts, particularly | 
how Figg Leaves by ſundry Authours are | 
deſcribed to have ſome reſemblance unto © 
the Genitals, and ſo were aptly formed | 


nable. 
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© for ſuch conteCtion of thoſe parts ; how 
alſo in that famous Statua of Praxzteles, 
E concerning Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
# Secret Parts are veil'd with Figg Leaves; 
= how this Tree was ſacred unto Priapus, 
2 and how the Diſeaſes of the Secret Parts 
Z have derived their Name from Figgs. 
T4. That the*good Samaritan coming Balſam. 
| from Fericho uſed any of the Judean Bal- 77 Ma. 
” fam upon the wounded Traveller, is not 
= to be made out, and we are unwilling to 
; diſparage his charitable Surgery in pou- 
= ring Oil into a green Wound ; and there- 
* fore when 'tis ſaid he uſed Oil and Wine, 
= may rather conceive that he made an'O;- 
= aclzum or medicine of Oil and Wine bea- 
; tenup and'mixed together, which was no 
Z improper Medicine, and 1s an Art now 
E htely ſtudied by ſome fo to incorporate 
= Wine and Oll that they may laſtingly 
# hold together, which ſome pretend to 
= have, and' call it Oleum Samaritanum, or 
Samaritans O1l. : | 
| T5. When Danzel would tot pollute Pulſe of 
7 himſelf with the Diet of the Babylonians, Be 
. | he probably declined Pagan commenſati- 
&, | On, or to eat of Meats forbidden to the 
| Jews, though common at their Tables, or 
\ | ſo much asto taſte of their Gentile Immo- 
Z lations, and Sacrifices abominable unto his 
| Palate. | 
But 


But when *tis ſaid that he made choice 
of the Diet of Pulſe and Water, whether 


he ſtrictly confined unto a leguminousF 
Food, according to the Vulgar Tranſlati-| 
on, ſome doubt may be raiſed, from rhe 
original word Zeragnim, which ſignifies}; 
Seminalia, and is fo ſet down in the Mar-| 
gin of Arias Montanusy and the Greek# 
. word Spermata, generally expreſling Seeds, 
may (onife any edulious or cerealious|} 
Grains beſides Gareiz or leguminousÞ 


Seeds. 


Yet ifhe ſtrictly made choice of a legu-| 
minous Food, and Water inſtead of his por-| 


tion from the King's Table, he handſomely 


declined the Diet which might have been | 


put upon him, and particularly that which 
was called the Potibafis of the King, which 
as Atheneus informeth implied the Bread 
of the King, made of Barley, -and Wheat, 


and the Wine of Cyprus, which he drank | 


in an oval Cup. And therefore diſtintly 


from that he choſe plain Fare of Water, | 


and the groſs Diet'of Pulſe, and that per- 
haps not made into Bread, but parched, 
and tempered with Water. 

Now that herein (beſide the ſpecial be- 
nedi&tion of God) he made choice of no 
improper Diet to keep himſelf fair and 
plump and fo to excuſe the Eunuch his 
Keeper, Phyſicians will not deny, who 

© j acknows- 
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acknowledge a very nutritive and impin- 
guating faculty in Pulſes, in leguminous 
| Food, and in ſeveral forts of Grains and 


-# Corns, is not like to be doubted by ſuch 


who conſider that this was probably a 
{ great part of the Food of our Forefathers 
| before the Floud, the-Diet alſo of Faces : 


and that the Romans ( called therefore 


| Pultifagi ) fed much on Pulſe tor fix hun- 
| dred years; that they had no Bakers for 
| that time: and their Piſtours were ſuch 
| as, before the uſe of Mills, beat out and 
| cleanſed their Corn. As alſo that the Ath- 
| letick Diet was of Pulſe, A/phiton, Maza, 
| Barley and Water; whereby they were ad- 
| vantaged fomerimes to an exquiſite ſtate of 
health, and ſuch as was not without dan- 
ger. And theretore (though Danze/ were 
no Eunuch, and of a more tatning and 
thriving temper, as ſome have phancied, 
yet) was he by this kind of Diet, ſuffici- 
ently maintained in a fair and carnous 
| ſtate of Body, and accordingly his Picture 
not improperly drawn, that 1s, not mea- 
gre and lean, like Jeremy's, but plump and 
tair, anſwerable ro the moſt authentick 
draught of the Yatican, and the late Ger- 
man Luther's Bible. 
The Cynicks in Athenzus make 1tera- 
ted Courſes of Lentils, and preter that 
Dict before the luxury of Seleucus. The 
| & preſent 
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preſent Xgyptians, who are obſerved by 
Alpinas to be the fatteſt Nation, and Men 
to have Breaſts like Women, owe much; 
as he conceiveth, unto the Water of Nz/e, | 
and their Diet of Rice, Peaſe, Lentils and | 
white Cicers. The Pulſe-eating Cynicks | 
and Stoicks, are all very long livers in Za- F 
ertius. And Daniel mult not be accounted | 
of few years, who, being carried away | 
Captive in the Reign of Foachim, by King | 
Nebuchadnezzar, lived, by Scripture ac- | 
count, unto the firſt year of Cyras. 'B 
Jacob's Reds, 16, And Facob took Rods of green Pop- i 
Gene 30+ 3l« Jar, and of the Hazel and the Cheſmut Tree, © 
and pilled white ſtreaks in them, and made |: 

the white appear which was in the Rods, &c. 

Men multiply the Philoſophy of Facos, | 

who, beſide the benediCtion of God, and 

_ the powerfull effects of imagination, rai- # 

ſed in the Goats and Sheep from pilled and # 
party-coloured objefts, conceive that he | 

choſe out theſe particular Plants above # 

any other, becauſe he underſtood they # 

had a particular virtue unto the intended 

* G. Venerys CHER, according unto the conception of 
. Venetus + [2 
Problem.200, © Georgins YVenetus. 


Whereto you will hardly aſſent, at; 
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leaſt till you be better ſatisfied and afſu-F a 
red concerning the true ſpecies of theſs b 
Plants intended in the Text, or find a 
clearer conſent and uniformity in the 


Tranl- 


Tract I. mention'd in Scripture, 
Tranſlation : For what we render Poplar, 
Hazel and Cheſnut, the Greek rranſfateth 
Virgam ſtyracinam, nucinam, plataninam, 
which ſome alſo render a Pomegranate: 
and fo obſerving this variety of 1nterpre- 
tations concermmg common and known 
Plants among us, you may more reaſona- 
bly doubt, with what propriety or aſſu- 
rance others keſs known be ſometimes ren- 
dred unto us. 


E 17. Whether in the Sermon of the Lilies of the 
= Mount, the Lilies of the Field did 
# point at the proper Lilies, or whether 
” thoſe Flowers grew wild in the place 


e ©: where our Saviour preached, ſome doubt 


= may be made: becauie K210y the word in 
Z that place is accounted o: the ſame ſigni- 
EZ fication with Ac, and that in /Zomer 1s 
i-# taken for all manner of ſpecious Flowers : 
& ſo received by Euſtachius, Heſychius, and 
= the Scholiaſt upon ApoAnius Rhodius, Ka- 
E Ys Tx avon Aticiz Mela. And Keivoy 
E is alſo received in the fame latitude, not 
E ſignifying onely Lilies, but applied unto 
* Daffodils, Hyacinths, Iris's, and the Flow- 
= ers of Colocynthis. 


Under the like latitude of acception, 


E are many expreſſions in the Canticles to 
& be received. And when it 1s ſaid he fee- 
E deth among the Lilies, therein may be al- 
| fo implicd other ſpecious Flowers, not ex- 
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cluding the proper Lilies. But in that ex- Wl - 
preſſion, the Lilies drop forth Myrrhe, nei-Þ 
ther proper Lilies nor proper Myrrhe can be ! 
apprehended, the one not proceeding from Þ « 
the other, but may be received in a Meta-  \ 
phorical ſenſe: and in ſome latitude may þþ | 
Le alſo made out from the roſcid and ho- t 
ney drops obſervable in the Flowers of} £ 
Martagon, and inverted flowred Lilies, . 


and, 't1s like, is the ſtanding ſweet Dew on 
the white eyes of the Crown Imperial, 
Now COMMON among, us. 4 

And the proper Lily may be intended ? 
in that ex; refſion of 1 Xgs 7. that the 4 
Lraze:n 5ea was of the thickneſs of a hand 
breauth, and the brim like a Lily. Forff 
the figure of that Flower being round ati 
the bottom, and-ſomewhat repandous, or 
inverted at the top, doth handſomely il- 
luitrate the compariſon. P h 

Put that the Lily of the Valley, men-F# 
tiond in the Canticles, { am the Roſe off 
Sharon, and the Lily of the Valleys, is that 
Vegerable which paſieth under the ſame L 
name with us, that is :/;um convalliums ' 
or the May Lily, you will more hardly# 0 
believe, who know with what infatisfac{ ft 
tion the inoſt learned Botaniſts, reduce thats 2 
Flanr unto any deſcribed by the Ancients;# ſc 


that Anguillara will have it to be the Oct Y 
 nanthe oi Athen@us, Cordus the Pothos off 


Theo 
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x- Zheophraſtus ; and Lobelius that the Greeks 
ej- Þ had not deſcribed it; who find not ſix Leaves 
be Þ in the Flower agreeably to all Lilies, but 
mY onely ſix ſmall diviſions in the Flower, 
ta-& who find it allo to have a ſingle, and no 
ay & bulbous Root, nor Leaves ſhooting about 
z0-K the bottom, nor the Stalk round, but an- 
of # gwar. And that the learned Bauhinus 
es, Þ hath not placed it in the Claſſis of Lilies, 
on but nervitolious Plants. 

ial, 18. Doth he not caſt abroad the Fitches, 


= and ſcatter the Cammin Seed, and caſt in 
* the principal Wheat, and the appointed 
= Barley, and the Rye in their place : Here- 
& in though the ſenſe may hold under the 
names aſſigned, yet 1s it not ſo caſte to de- 
Z termine the particular Seeds and Grains, 
# where the obſcure original cauſeth ſuch 
© diftering Tranſlations. For in the Vulgar 
= we meet with Milzam and Gith, which 
= our Tranſlation declineth, placing Fitches 
8 for Gith, and Rye for Milium or Mullet, 
C which notwithſtanding is retained by the 
Þ. Dutch. | = 
um * That it might be Melanthium, Nigella, 
dly} 
tacy; 6 

hats among the Jews and other Nations, as al- 
ats;2 ſo from the Tranſlation of 7reme//zus ; 
Oc and the Original implying a black Seed, 
s off Which is leſs than Cummin, as, out of 
heg : C 3Z | Aben 


Fitches, 
Cummin, %c, 
in Iſa.28 25, 


or Gith, may be allowably apprehended, - 
” from the frequent uſe of the Seed thereof 


i 22. Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tractl. | 
| Aben Ezra, Buxtorfius hath expounded it. | 


But whereas Miliam or Kiſyecs of the 
Septuagint 1s by ours rendred ye, there 


is little ſimilitude or affinity between thoſe : 
Grains ; For M:lium is more agreeable un- F 


5 


to Spe/ta or Eſpaut, as the Dutch and others | 


{till render it. 


That we meet fo often with Cummin 
Seed in many parts of Scripture in refe- | 
rence unto Judea , a Seed to abominable F 
at pretent unto our Palates and Noſtrils, 


will not ſeem {trange unto any who con- 
ſider the frequent uſe thereof among the # 
Ancients, not onely in medical but diete- | 
tical uſe and practice : For their Diſhes F 
were filled therewith, and the nobleſt fe- jj 
ſtival preparations in Apicius were not | 
without it: And even in the Po/enta, and # 
parched Corn, the old Diet of the Romans, | 
(as Pliny recordeth) unto every Meaſure | 
they mixed a ſmall proportion of Lin-ſeed | 


and Cummin-ſeed. 


And fo Cymmin is juſtly ſet down a- s 


3. 


mong things of vulgar and common uſe, 


when it is ſaid in Matthew 23. v. 23. Tou 


, =P 


j-1 


OI? 


pay Tithe of Mint, Amiſe and Cummin : | 
but how'to make out the tranſlation of |: 
Anniſe we are {till to ſeek, there being na | 
word in that Text which properly ſignifi. & 
eth Anniſe : the Original being *AmSvy, | 
which the Latins call Anerham, and is | 
properly engliſhed Dill. That Þ 
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That among many expreſlions, alluſions 
and illuſtrations made in Scripture from 
Corns, there is no mention made of Oats, 
ſo uſefull a Grain among us, will not ſeem 
very ſtrange unto you, till you can clearly 
diſcover that it was a Grain of ordinary 
uſe in thoſe parts ; who may allo find that 
Theophraſtus, who is large about other 
Grains, delivers very little of it. That 
Dioſcorides is alſo very ſhort therein. And 
Galen delivers that it was of ſome uſe in 

 Afia minor, eſpecially in My/a, and that 
rather tor Beaſts than Men : And Pliny 
affirmeth that the Pulticul/a thereof was 
moſt in uſe among the Germans. Yet 
that the Jews were not without all uſe of 
this Grain ſeems confirmable trom the 

Rabbinical account,who reckon fiveGrains 
liable unto their Offerings, whereof the 
Cake preſented might be made; that is, 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, and two forts of 
Barley. 


19. Why the Diſciples being hungry Zars of corn, 
pluck'd the Ears of Corn, it ſeems ſtrange Matt 12. 1. 


to us, who obſerve that men half ſtarved 
betake not themſelves to ſuch ſupply ; 
except we conſider the ancient Diet of 
Alphiton and Polenta , the Meal of dried 
and parched Corn, 'or that which was 
QurAun;, or Meal of crude and unparched 
Corn, wherewith they being well acquain- 
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Stubble of 
A gypr. 
Exod 5.7, 
&c. 


* Lib. 1B, 
Nat, Hiſt, 
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ted, might hope for ſome ſatisfaction from 
the Corn yet in the Husk; that is, from 
the nourithing pulp or mealy part with- 
18 It. 


20. The inhumane oppreſſion of the Þ 
Agyptian Task-maſters, who, not con- 
tenr with the common tale of Brick, took | 


allo irom the Children of Iſrael their al- 
lowance of Straw, and forced them to 
gather Stubble where they could find it, 
will be more nearly apprehended, it we 
conſider how hard it was to acquire any 


- quantity of Stubble in AZgypt, where the 
Stalk of Corn was ſo ſhort, that to acquire | 
it required more | 
as 1S diſcoverable I 


an ordinary meaſure, 
than ordinary labour ; 
from that account, 
I: 1ppily left unto us. 
in 4 Exypt the Straw 15 never a Cubat long : 


Pliny hath 


which * 


becauſe the Seed lieth very ſhallow, and : 
hath no other nouriſhment than trom the #. 
For | 


Mudd and Slime lett by the River ; 
under it is nothing but Sand and Gravel. 


So that the expretiion of Scripture 1s ; 
more Emphatical than 1s commonly ap- Þ E; 


prehended, when 'tis ſaid, 7he people were | 


In the Corn gather'd 


2 


ſeattered abroad through all the Land of & n 


Agypt to gather Stubble inſtead of Straw. 


For the Stubble being very ſhort, the ac- | 
 O/ 
| 1 
far | 


quilt was difficult ; a | few Fields afforded 
it not, and they were fain .to wander 


| c 


Is 
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jar-to obtain a ſufficient quantity of it. 
| 21. Itis ſaid in the Song of Solomon, that 
rhe Vines with the tender Grape give a good 
mel. That the Flowers of the Vine ſhould 
{ be Emphatically noted to give a pleaſant 
E ſmell, feems hard unto our Northern 
E Noſtrils, which diſcover not ſuch Odours, 
land ſmell them not in full Vineyards; 
| whereas in hot Regions, and more ſpread 
and digeſted Flowers, a ſweet favour may 
| be allowed, denotable from ſeveral hu- 
mane expreſſions, and the practice of the 
| Ancients, in putting the dried Flowers of 
© the Vine into new Wine to give it a pure 
E and floſculous race or ſpirit, which Wine 
E was therefore called Oi2»Swcy, allowing 
E unto every Cadys two pounds of dried 
# Howers. £8 
E And, therefore, the Vine flowering but 
{in the Spring, it cannot but ſeem an im- 
E pertinent objection of the Jews, that the 
EZ Apoſtles were ful of new Wine at Pente- 
| co/# when it was not to be found. Where- 
E fore we may rather conceive that the 


E word * Taww in that place implied not * As 3. 13, 
= new Wine or Muſt, but ſome generous 


pf | {ſtrong and ſweet Wine, wherein more 


D. 


dC) 


d 
T 


r 


- cſpecaally lay the power of inebriation. 
 Butit it be to be taken for ſome kind 
© of Muſt, it might be ſome kind of *A&tyAuw- 


© #a;, or long-laſting Muſt, which might be 
ha 
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had at any time of the year, and which 
as Pliny delivereth, they made by hin- 
i dring, and keeping the Muſt from fermen- 
|| tation or working, and ſo it kept ſoft and 
| ſweet for-no fmall rime after. 
{ The Olive 22. When the Dove, ſent out of the 
] _ *1;, Ark, return'd with a green Olive Leaf, 
| according to the Original : how the Leaf, 
after ten Months, and under water, ſhould 
ſtill maintain a verdure or greenneſs, need 
not much amuſe the Reader, if we conſ+- 
der that the Olive Tree is *A&4pvMov, or 
continually green ; that the Leaves are of 
bitter talle, and of a faſt and laſting ſub- 
ſtance. Since we alſo find ireſh and green 
Leaves among the Olives which we re- 
ceive from remote Countries ; and fince 
the Plants at the bottom of the Sea, and 
on the ſides of Rocks, maintain a deep 
and freſh verdure. | 
How the Tree ſhould ſtand ſo long in 
the Deluge under Water, may partly be 
allowed from the uncertain determination 
of the Flows and Currents of that time, 
and the qualification of the faltneſs of the 
Sea, by the admixture of freſh Water, 
when the whole watery Element was to-ſþ 
gether. 
And it may be ſignally illuſtrated from 
'b.4 the like examples in * 7heophraſtus and 
+ in 146.14, f Pliny in words to this effect ; Even the 
cap. ultimo, ; . | Sea 
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Sea aflordeth Shrubs and Trees ; In the 

in red Sea whole Woods do live, namely of 
| Bays and Olives bearing Fruit. The Soul- 
diers of Alexander, who failed into India, 
made report, that the Tides were ſo high 
in ſome Iſlands, that they overflowed, and 
covered the Woods, as high as Plane and 
Poplar Trees. The lower fort wholly, 
the greater all but the tops, whereto the 


-& ters, and at the-root in the Ebb ; That the 
Leaves of theſe Sea Trees while under 
water looked green, but taken out pre- 
ſently dried with the heat of the Sun. 
The like is delivered by 7 heophraſtus, that 
ſome Oaks do grow and bear Acrons un- 
der the Sea. i 
LI The K ingdom of Fleaven ts like t# a 
grain of Muſtard:ſeed, which a Man took 
and ſowed in his Field, which indeed is the 
leaſt of all Seeds ; but when 'tis grown is the 
greateſt among Herbs, and becometh a Tree, 
Jo that the Birds of the Air come and lodge 
in the Branches thereof. 
| Luke 13.19. 1? s like a grain of Mu- 
| flard-ſeed, which a Man took and caſt it into 
| hi Garden, and it waxed a great Tree, and 
the Fowls of the Air lodged in the Branches 
thereof. | 
This expreſſion by a grain of Muſtard- 
ſeed, will not ſeem ſo ſtrange unto you, 
wao 


27 


Mariners faſtned their Veſſels at high Wa- ' 


Grain of 
Muftard-ſeed 
in S, Matr, 


13. 31, 32- 


; | 
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who well conſider it. That it is ſimply 
the leaſt of Seeds, you cannot apprehend, 
if you have beheld the Seeds of Rapuncu- 


lus, Marjorane, Tobacco, and the ſmalleſt | 


Seed of Lunarta. 


But you may well underſtand it tobe the 
ſmalleſt Sced among Herbs which pro- Þ 


duce fo big a Plant, or the leaſt of her- 
bal Plants, which ariſe unto ſuch a pro- 
portion, implied in the expreſſion ; the 
ſmalleſt of Seeds, and becometh the greateſt 
of Herbs. 


And you may alſo grant that it is the 
ſmalleſt of Seeds of Plants apt to 932 4- 
Ce, arboreſcere, fruticeſcere, or to grow Þ 


unto a ligneous ſubſtance, and from an ' 


herby and oleraceous Vegetable, to be- 


come a kind of Tree, and to be accoun- | 
ted among the Dendrolachana, or Arboro. 
leracea ; as upon ſtrong Seed, Culture and | 


good Ground, is obſervable in ſome Cab- 
bages, Mallows, and many more, and 


therefore expreſſed by yv#1z; 70 Seo, 
and ywelai cis 75 Hd eo, it becometh a | 


Tree, or arboreſcit, as Beza rendreth it. 


Nor if warily conſidered doth the ex- | _ 


preſſion contain ſuch difficulty. For the | 


Parable may not ground it felt upon gene- 
rals, or imply any or every grain of Mu- 
{tard, but point at ſuch a grain as from 
its fertile ſpirit, and other concurrent ad- 
vantages, 
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vantages, hath the ſucceſs to become ar- 
boreous, ſhoot into ſuch a magnitude, and 
acquire the like tallneſs. And unto ſuch 


| a Grain the Kingdom of Heaven is hke- 
| ned which from ſuch ſlender beginnings 
| ſhall find ſuch increaſe and grandeur. 


The expreſſion alſo that it might grow 


| into ſuch dimenſions . that Birds might 


lodge in the Branches thereof, may be l1t- 
terally conceived ; if we allow the luxurt- 


| ancy of Plants in Jadea, above our Nor- 
| thern Regions ; It we accept of but half 


the Story taken notice of by 7reme/lius, 


| from the Feruſalem Talmud, of a Muſtard 
| Tree that was to be climbed like a Figg 
{ Tree; and of another, under whoſe ſhade 


a Potter daily wrought: and it may ſome- 


| what abate our doubts, if we take in the 
| advertiſement of Zerodotus concerning 
leſſer Plants of Mi/zum and Seſamum in the 
E Babylonian Soil: Milium ac Seſamum in 
proceritatem inſtar arborum creſcere, etft 


mihi compertum, tamen memorare ſuperfe- 


| deo, probe ſciens eis qui nunquam Babyloni- 
| am regionem adierunt perquam incredibile 
; viſum iri. We may likewiſe conſider that 
| the word x#125umam: doth not neceſiarily 


ſignifte making a Neſt, but rather fitting, 


rooſling, covering and reſting ini the 


"Boughs, according as the ſame word is, |, _ Fs 
uſed by the Septuagint in other places * as pr, 1.14. 


the 


I'2s 
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the Vulgar rendreth it in this, 7»habitant 
, as our Tranſlation, lodgeth, and the Rhe 
* miſh, refeth in the Branches. 
The Red of '2.4. And it came to paſs that on the mor 
nee 1.8, 70w Moſes went into the Tabernacle of wit- 
neſs, and behold the Rod of Aaron for the 
Houſe of Levi was budded, and brough 
forth Buds, and bloomed Bloſſomes , ani 
yielded Almonds. In the contention off 
the Tribes and deciſion of priority and 
prirogeniture of Aaron, declared by thi 
Rod, which in a night budded, flowred 
and brought forth Almonds, you cannot 
but apprehend a propriety in the Mirac 
from that ſpecies of Tree which leadet 
in the Vernal germination of the year, 
unto all the Claſles of Trees; and ſo ap 
prehend how properly in a night and ſhort 
ſpace of time the Miracle aroſe, and ſome- 
what anſwerable unto its nature the Flow: 
ers and Fruit appeared in this precocious 
* Shacher Tree, and whoſe original Name * implies 
frum®a- ſuch ſpeedy effloreſcence, as in its proper 
pus fuir or Nature flowering in February, and ſhewing 
Taurut. its Fruit in Harch. 
This conſideration of that Tree maketh 
the expreſſion in Feremy more EmphaticalÞ* 
Jer. 1,21. when 'tis faid, What ſeeſt thou? and hi 
aid, A Rod of an Almond Tree. Then 
aid the Lord unto me, Thou haſt well ſeen, 
for 4 will haſten the Word to perform - 
I wi 


t IT ract L. mention d in Scriptare. 
ant 'will be quick and forward like the Al- 
heftmond Tree, to produce the effefts of my 
ord, and haſten to diſplay my judgments 
201-gupon them. 
vir} And we may hereby more eaſily appre- 
:hehend the expreiſion in Zcclefraſtes ; When Eccleſ. 12. g. 
ghiffiche Almond Tree ſhall flouriſh. That is 
aniftwhen the Head, which is the prime part, 
Wand firſt ſheweth it ſelf in the world, ſhall 
grow white, like the Flowers of the Al- 
nond Tree, whoſe Fruit, as Athenezws de- 
livereth, was firſt called Kzgmo, or the 
Head, from. fome reſemblance and cove- 
ring parts of it. 

How properly the priority was confir- 
med by a Rod or Staff, and why the Rods ' 
and Staffs of the Princes were choſen for 
this deciſion, Philologiſts will conſider. 
For theſe were the badges, ſigns and cog- 

#niſances of their places, and were a kind of 

Sceptre in their hands, denoting their ſu- 

ey pereminencies. The Staff of Divinity is 
ordinarily deſcribed in the hands of Gods | 

and Goddeſſes in old draughts. Trojan 

and Grecian Princes were not without the 

-thi& like, whereof the Shoulders of Therfites 

felt from the hands of Tlyſſes. Achilles 

in Homer, as by a deſperate Oath, ſwears 

by his wooden Sceptre, which ſhould ne- 

ver bud nor bear Leaves again ; which 

} ſeeming the greateſt impoſlibility to him, 

van- 


The Vinein 
Gen. 49. 11- 
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advanceth the Miracle of Aaron's Rod 
And if it could be well made out that 7 b 
mer had ſeen the Books of Moſes, in that v 
expreſlion of Achiles, he might allude un d 
to this Miracle. = F 
That power which propoſed the expe: 11 
riment by Bloſſomes in the. Rod, added} 1! 
alſo the Fruit of Almonds ; the Text not T 
ſtrictly making out the Leaves, and fo 
omitting the middle germination : the £4 
Leaves properly coming aſter the Flowers T 
W 
m 


and beforethe Almonds. And therefore i 
you have well peruſed Medals, you cannot 
but obſerve how in the impreſs of manyſar 
Shekels, which paſs among us by the name 
of the Feruſalem Shekels, the Rod of 4aro 
is improperly laden with many Leaves 
whereas that which is ſhewn under tht 
name of the Samaritan Shekel ſeems mol 
conformable unto the Text, which deſcri 
beth the Fruit without Leaves. Dol 
25. Binding his Foal unto the Vine, ans * 
his Aſſes Colt unto the choice Vine. 
That Vines, which are commonly ſup 
ported, ſhould grow ſo large and bulky 
as to be fit to taſten their Juments, and 
Beaſts of- labour unto them, may ſeem 1 
hard expreſſion unto many : which not 
withſtanding may eaſily. be admitted, iſ © 
we conſider the account of Pliny, that in 
many places out of /taly Vines do gro 
wit 
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ſingle Cyprian Vine a Scale or Ladder was 
made that reached unto the Roof of the 
Temple bf Diana at Epheſus. 


% 


gaddi, and as a Roſe Plant in Fericho. 
x58 That the Roſe of Ferzicho, or that Plant 
ei} which paſſeth among us under that deno- 
10 mination, was ſignified in this Text, you 
nyBare not like to apprehend with ſome, 
mY who alſo name it the Roſe of S. Mary, 
and deliver, that it openeth the Branches, 
Band Flowers upon the Eve of our Saviour's 
Nativity : But rather conceive it ſome pro- 
per kind of Roſe, which thrived and pros 
ſpered in Fericho more than in the neigh- 
bour Countries. For our Roſe of Ferzcho 
1s 2 very low and hard Plant, a few in- 
hes above the ground ; one whereof 
zpÞrought from Fadza I have kept by me 
cy pany years, nothing reſembling a Roſe 
nd ree, either in Flowers, Branches, Leaves 
ar Gorwth; and ſo, improper to anſwer 
otSÞbe Empharical word of exaltation in the 
Mext : growing not onely about Ferzcho, 
infſÞut other parts of Fudaa and Arabta, as 
Beonius hath obſerved : which being a 
D drie 


without any ftay or ſupport : nor will it 
be otherwiſe conceived of luſty Vines, if 
we call t9 mind how the fame * Authour * Plin.lib.14. 
deliveretl that the Statua of Jupiter was 
made outf$f a Vine; and that out of one 


BS 


26. [was exalted as a Palm Tree in En- Roſe of Je- 
TiCnO, 
.Kcclus, 24+ 


I4. 
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drie and ligneous Plant, is preſerved ma- 
ny years, and though crumpled and furd- 
led up, yet, if infuſed in Water, will ſwell 
and diſplay its parts. 

27. Quaſi Terebinthus extendi ramos, 


when it is faid in the ſame Chapter, as af 


Turpentine Tree have I ſtretched out my 
Branches : it will not ſeem ſtrange unto 
ſuch as have either ſeen that Tree, or exa- 
mined its deſcription : For 1t 1s a Plant 


that widely difplayeth its Branches : And] 
though in fome European Countries 1t beſſ 
but of a low and fruticeous growth, yet 
Pliny * obſerveth that it is great 1n Syrza, 
and fo allowably, or at leaſt not impro-K 
perly mentioned in the expreſſion of +/Ze-Þ 
ſea according to the Vulgar Tranſlation. 
Super capita montium ſacrificant, &c. fubÞ 
querca, populy & terebintho, quoniam bona 


eff umbra ejus. And this difluſion -and 
ſpreading of its Branches, hath afforded 


tie Proverb of Jerebintho ſlultior , appli 
avic unto arrogant or. boaſting perſons 
who ſpread and diſplay their own acts, as 


Eraſmus Nath obſerved. 
28. Tt 1s ſaid in our Tranſlation. 


groa : aud the people which were with hin 
were about ſix hundred men. And whe 
it 3s ſaid in fome Latin Tranſlations, Saw 
mora 


Pome, Saulf 
"n 1940-14" farried in the uppermoſt parts of Gibeah 
under a Pomegranate Tree which is in Mig 
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morabatmr fixo tentorio ſub Malogranato, 
you will not be ready to take 1t in the com- 
mon literal ſenſe, who know that a Pome- 
granate Tree 1s but low of growth, and 
very unfit to pitch a Tent under it ; and 
may rather apprehend it as the name of a 
place, or the Rock of Rimmon, or Pome- 
granate; ſo named trom Pomegranates 


which grew there, and which many think « 1,qgez 25; 
. to have been the fame place mentioned 1n 45, 47. 


* Judges. 


29. It 1s ſaid in the Book of Wiſedom, ro 
Where water, ſtood before, drie land appea- _ Ts 


red, and out of the red Sea a way appeared 
without impediment, and out of the violent 


| ſtreams a green Field ; or as the Latin ren- 


ders it, Campus germinans de profundo : 


| whereby it ſeems implied that the Irae- 
| lites paſſed over a green Field at the bot- 


tom of the Sea : and though molt would 
have this but a Metaphorical expreſſion, 


| yet may it be literally tolerable ; and fo 
| may be faicly apprehended by thoſe that 
| ſenfibly know what great number of Ve- 


getables (as the ſeveral varicties of A/ga's, 


Sea Lettuce, Phaſranium, Conferua, Caulis 


Marina, Avies, Erica, Tamarice, vers 
ſorts of Mu us Fucus, Quercus Marina and 
Corallins ) arc found ar the bottom of the 
Sea. Since it is allo now well-known, 
that the Weſtern Ocean, tor many degrees, 
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is covered with Sargaſſo or Lentitula Ma- 
rina, and found to ariſe from the bottom 
of that Sea ; ſince, upon the coaſt of Pro- 
vence by the Ifles of Eres, there 1s a part 


of the Mediterranean Sea, called /a Prery, 


or the Meadowy Sea, from the bottom 
thereof ſo plentitully covered with Plants: 
ſince vaſt hcaps of Weeds are found in the 
Bellies of ſo:ne Whales taken in the Nor- 
thern Ocean, and at a great diſtance from 
the Shore : And ſince the providence of 
Nature hath provided this ſhelter for mi- 


nor Fiſhes ; both for their ſpawn, and fafe- 
ty of their young ones. And this might Þ 
be more peculiarly allowed to be ſpoken 
of the Red Sea, ſince the Hebrews named 


it Suph, or theWeedy Sea: and, alſo, ſee- 


ing Theophraſtus and Pliny, obſerving the Þ 


growth of Vegetables under water, have 
made their chief illuſtrations from thoſe 
in the Red Sea. 


30. You will readily diſcover how | 
widely they are miſtaken, who accept 


the Sycamore mention'd in ſeveral parts 
of Scripture for the Sycamore, or Tree of 


that denomination, with us-: which is pro- 
perly but one kind or difference of Acer, 


and bears no Fruit with any reſemblance 


_ untoa Figs. 


But you will rather, thereby, appre- 
hend the true and genuine Sycamore, or 
SYCam- 


Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 


Sycaminus, which 1s a ſtranger in our parts. 
A Tree ( according to the deſcription of 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides and Galen ) re- 


| ſembling a Mulberry Tree in the Leaf, but 
# in the Fruit a Figg ; which 1t produceth 


not in the Twiggs but in the Trunck or 
greater Branches, anſwerable to the Syca- 
more of Z#gypt, the Aigyptian Figg or 
Giamez of the Arabians, deſcribed by 
Proſper Alpinus, with a Leat ſomewhat 
broader than a Mulberry, and in its Fruit 
like a Figg. Infomuch that ſome have 


| fancied it to have had its firſt production 
} from a Figg Tree grafted on a Mulber- 
BaC 


It is a Tree common in Fudeza, where- 
of they made frequent uſe in Buildings ; 


| and fo underſtood, it explaineth that ex- 
preflion in * 1/ſazah : Sycamori excift ſunt, * Iſa. g. 10.” 


Cedros ſubſtituemus. The Bricks are fallen 


| down, we will build with hewen Stones : 
| The Sycamores are cut down, but we will 
| change them into Cedars. 


It is a broad ſpreading Tree, not onely 
fit for Walks, Groves and Shade, but al- 


| fo affording profit. And therefore it is 
ſaid that King + David appointed Baalha- + 1 Chron. 
1an to be over his Olive Trees and Syca- 7: 28 


mores, which were in great plenty ; and 


It is accordingly delivered, || that So/omoy || 1 King, 10, 


made Cedars to be as the Sycamore Trees *T* 
D 3 that 
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that are in the Vale for abundance. That 
is, he planted many, though they did not 
coms to periection in his days. 

And as it grew plentitully atout the 
Plains, ſo was the Fruit good for Food; 
and, as Bellonius and late accounts de- 
liver, very refreſhing unto Travellers in 
thoſe hot and drie Countries : whereby 
the expreſſion of * Amos becomes more in- 
tclligible, when ke faid he was an Herd(- 
man, and a gatherer of Sycamore Fruit. 
And the expreſſion of + David alſo be- 
comes more Emphatical ; Ze deftroyed 


their Vines with Hail, and their Sycamoreſ 
That is, their S7cmoth 


Trees with Froſt. 
in the Original, a word in the ſound not 
far from the Sycamore. | 


Thus when it is ſaid, || f ye had Faith 


as a grain of Muſtard-ſeed, ye might ſay un 
to this Sycamine Tree, Be thou plucked u 


by the roots, and be thoa placed in the Sea 


and it ſhould obey you : it might be more 
ſignificantly ſpoken of this Sycamore; 
this being deſcribed to be Arbor waſta, 4 
large and well rooted Tree, whoſe remo- 


val was more diflicult than many others| 
And fo the inſtance in that Text, is very 
properly mace in the Sycamore Tree, one 


of the largeſt and leſs removable Trees a: 
mong them. A Tree ſo laſting and well 
rooted, that the Sycamore which Zachew 
| | aſcen- 


oe mow js > any = 
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aſcended, is ſtill thewn in Jadea unto 


| Travellers; as alſo the hollow Sycamore 
| at Maturza in ZZgypt, where the bleſſed 


Virgin is ſaid to have remained : which 


-# though it reliſheth of the ,Legend, yet it 


plainly declareth what opinion they had 
of the laſting condition of that Tree, to 
countenance the Tradition ; for which 
they might not ke without ſome experi- 
ence, ſince the learned deſcriber of the 


* Pyramides obſerveth, that the old Agyp-* Þ Greaver, 
| tians made Coffins of this Wood, which he 
| {ound yet freſh and undecaycd among di- 
| vers of their Mummies. 


And thus, alſo, when Zacheus climbed 


| up into a Sycamore above any other Tree, 


this being a large and fair one, 1t can- 


| not be denied that he ma@ choice of a 


proper and advantageous Tree to look 


| down upan our Saviour. 
| 31. Whether the expreſſion of our Sa- Increaſe of 
| viour in the Parable of the Sower, and the 
Þ increaſe of the Seed unto thirty, fixty and 


a hundred fold, had any reference unto 
the ages of Believers, and meaſures of their 


{ Faith, as Children, Young and Old Per- 
| ſons, as to beginners, well advanced and 
| ſtrongly confirmed Chriſtians, as learned 


men have hinted.; or whiether in this pro- 
greſſional aſſent there were any latent 
Myſteries, as the myſtical Interpreters of 

D a4 Num- 


rw 


Seed 100, 
fold in Martr, 
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Numbers -may apprehend, I pretend not 
to determine. 

But, how this multiplication may well 
be conceived, and in what way apprehen- 
ded, and that this centeſſimal increaſe is 
not naturally ſtrange, you that are no 
ſtrayger in Agriculture, old and new, are 
not hike to make great doubr. 

That every Grain ſhould produce an 
Ear affording an hundred Grains, 1s not 
like to be their conje&ture who behold the 
growth of Corn in our Fields, wherein a 
common Grain doth produce far les in 


number. For Barley conſiſting but of rwo 


Perſus or Rows, ſeldom exceedeth twenty 


Grains, that is, ten upon each E7eiy0;, or 


Row ; Rye, of a ſquare figure,” is very 
fruittull at foxty : Wheat, beſides the Fr: 
and Uruncus *or imperfe&t Grains of the 
ſmall Husks at the top and bottom of the 
Ear, is fruitfull at ten treble Glume or 


Husks in a Row, each containing but Þ 
three Grains in breadth, if the: middle 


Grain arriveth at all to perfection ; and 
- maketh up threeſcore Grains in both 
[1dCs. | 


{ia, and Grains from -one Ear : if we take 
in the Triticum centigranum, or fertiliſſ- 
mum Plinii, Indian Wheat, and Panicum; 
which, 


Yet even this centeſſimal fruCtification Þ 
may be admitted in ſome ſorts of Cerea-F| 


So 


A a - wawuf FF  £-A\, Mm 
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not 


well 
en» 
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no 
are 
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which, in every Ear, containeth hundreds 


of Grains. 

But this increaſe may eaſily be concei- 
ved of Grains in their total multiplication, 
in good and fertile ground, fince, if every 
Grain of Wheat produceth but three Ears, 
the increaſe will ariſe above that number. 
Nor are we without examples of ſome 

rounds which have produced many more 
Fars and above this centeſſimal increaſe : 
As Pliny hath left recorded of the Byza- 
cian Field in Africa. Mifit ex eo loco Pro- 


curator ex uno quadraginta minus germina. 


| Mifit & Neroni pariter tercentum quadra= 
| ginta ſtipulos, ex uno grano. Cum centeſ- 


femos quidem Leontini Sicilie campi fundunt, 
aliique, & tota Betica, & imprimis AE- 
gyptus. And even 1n our own Country, 
trom one Grain of Wheat ſowed in a Gar- 
den, I have numbred many more than an 


hundred. 


And though many Grains are common- 


| Iy loſt which come not to ſprouting or 


earing, yet the ſame is alſo verified in 
meaſure; as that one Buſhel ſhould pro- 
duce a hundred, as is exemplified by the 


41 


Corn in Gerar ; * Then Tſaac ſowed in that * Gen. 26, 


| Land, and received in that year an hundred 12+ 
fold. That is, as the Chaldee explaineth it, 


a hundred for one, when he meaſured it. 


And this Pliny ſeems to intend, when he. 
faith 


faith of the fertile Byzacian Territory be- 
fore mentioned, Ex uno centeni quinqua- 
ginta modii redduntur. And may be ta- 
vourably apprehended of the fertility of 
ſome grounds in Poland; wherein, after 


it. In the Sabbatical Crop of Judea, there 
muſt be admitted a large increaſe, and 
probably not ſhort of this centeſſimal mul- 


untill the Harveſt of that year. 
ring up but the fifth part; they ſupplied 
the whole Land, and many of their neigh- 


$6. " was in all the Land abont them. And 


the overflow of Nz/us, according to the 
Dream of Pharaoh ; yet was that no cauſe 


',, 4s, may te probably gather'd from that 
OR ” expreſſion of Foſeph, + Come down unto me 


the account of Gagainus, from Rye ſowedſ 
in Auguſt, come thirty or forty Ears, and 
a Man on Horſeback can ſcarce look overfi 


tiplication : For it ſupplied part of the 
fixth year, the whole ſeventh, and cighthÞ} 


The ſeven years of plenty in Agypt 
muſt be of high increaſe ; when, by ſto- 


» Gen. 41 bours after : for it 1s ſaid, * the Famine|} 


therefore though the cauſes of the Dearth Þ 
in Zzypt be made out from the detect of 


of the ſcarcity in the Land of Canaay, | 
which may rather be aſcribed to the want | 
of the former and latter rains, for ſome | 
ſucceeding years, if their Famine held | 
time and duration with that of Afgypt ; 
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; ; aud tarry not, and there will 
cher 6b : (for ps there are five years 
of Famine ) leſt thou and thy Houſhold, 
and all that thou haſt come to ag; 

How they preſerved their Corn fo _ 
in Zzypt may ſeem hard unto Northern 


and moiſt Climates, except we conſider the 


many ways of preſervation practiſed by 


\ 7 dome 
| antiquity, and alſo take in that han © 
ms. mg” Pliny; What Corn fſoever is 


in the Ear, it taketh no harm keep 
apy 6 as you will; although the beſt 
and moſt aſſured way to keep Corn is in 


| Caves and Vaults under ground, accor- 


| Thracta. 


ding to the practice of Cappadocia and 


t and Mauritania above all 
A look to this, that _ =_ 
naries ſtand on high ground ; an - OW 
drie fo ever their Floor be, they lay a | 
courſe of Chaff betwixt it and the —_ 
Beſides, they put up their Corn in — 
naries and Binns together with _ ar. 
And Yarro delivereth that Wheat lai = 
in that manner will laſt fifty years , - 
let an hundred ; and Beans ſo conſerve 
in a Cave of Ambracia, were _ to 
laſt an hundred and twenty years ; that 5, 
from the time of King Pyrrhus, _ the 
Pyratick War under the conduCt of Pom- 


FP More 


» Gen. 41» 
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+ Gen, 4% 
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faith of the fertile Byzacian Territory be. 
fore mentioned, Ex uno centeni quinqua- 
ginta modii redduntur. And may be fa- 
vourably apprehended of the tertility of 


ſome grounds in Poland; wherein, afterſ 


the account of Gagainus, from Rye ſowed 
in Auguſt, come thirty or forty Ears, and 
a Man on Horſeback can ſcarce look over 
it. In the Sabbatical Crop of Judea, there 
muſt be admitted a large increaſe, and 
probably not ſhort of this centeſſimal mul- 
tiplication : For it ſupplied part of the 


fixth year, the whole ſeventh, and eighth 


untill the Harveſt of that year. 


The ſeven years of plenty in Egypt 


muſt be 6f high increaſe ; when, by ſto- 
ring up but the fifth part, they ſupplied 
the whole Land, and many of their neigh- 
bours after : for it is ſaid, * the Famine 


' was in all the Land about them. And 


[7t 


therefore though the cauſes of the Dearth | 
in Agypt be made out from the defect of Þ 
the overflow of Nzlus, according to the 


Dream of Pharaoh ; yet was that no cauſe 


of the ſcarcity in the Land of Canaay, | 
which may rather be aſcribed to the want F 
of the former and latter rains, for ſome | 
ſucceeding years, if their Famine held | 
time and duration with that of Agypr ; Þ 


as. may te probably gather'd from that 


expreſſion of Foſeph, + Come down unto me Þ- 
| Bhs | [ 74t 0 


Tract I. mention d in Scripture. 


Minto Aigypt] and tarry not, and there will 


K 7 nouriſh you : (for yet there are five years 
-M of Famine) leſt thou and thy Houſhold, 


and all that thou haſt come to poverty. 


How they preſerved their Corn ſo long 
in Zgypt may ſeem hard unto Northern 
and moiſt Climates, except we conſider the 
many ways of preſervation practiſed by 
antiquity, and alſo take in that handſome 


account of Pliny; What Corn loever is 


laid up in the Ear, it taketh no harm keep 


it as long as you will; although the beſt 
| and moſt aſſured way to keep Corn is in 
E Caves and Vaults under ground, accor- 
{ ding to the Practice of Cappadocia and 


| Thracza. 


In Zzypt and Mauritania above all 
things they look to this, that their Gra- 
naries ſtand on high ground ; and how 


{ drie ſo ever their Floor be, they hay a. 
courſe of Chaft betwixt it and the ground, 
Beſides, they put up their Corn in Gra- 
| naries and Binns together with the Ear. 


And Yarro delivereth that Wheat laid up 
in that manner wall laſt fifty years ; Mil- 


let an hundred :; and Beans ſo conferved' 


in a Cave of Ambracia, were known to 
laſt an hundred and twenty years ; that is, 
from the time of King Pyrrhus, unto the 


| Pyratick War under the condutt of Pom- 
& oc 


| More 
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* Theoph. 
Hift. 1.8. 


More ſtrange it may ſeem how, after 
ſeven years, the Grains conſerved ſhould 
be fruitfull for a new production. For it 
is faid that Foſeph delwered Seed unto the 
Agyptians, to ſow their Land for the eighth 
year : and Corn after ſeven years is like 
to afford little or no produCtion, accor- 


ding to Theophraſtus ; * Ad Sementem ſe-| 


men anniculum optimum putatur , binum 
deterius & trinum; ultra ſterile ferme eſt, 
quanquam ad uſum cibarium idoneum. 

Yet ſince, from former exemplificati- 
ons, Corn may be made to laſt fo long, 
the fructifying power may well be con- 
ceived to laſt in ſome good proportion, 
according to the region and place of its 
conſervation, as the ſame 7 heophraſtus hath 
obſerved, and left a notable example from 
Cappadocia, where Corn might be kept 
ſixty years, and remain fertile at forty ; 
according to his expreſſion thus tranſlated; 
In Cappadocie loco quodam petra ditto, tri- 
ticum ad quadraginta annos facundum eſt, & 
ad ſementem percommodum durare proditum 
eſt, ſexagenos aut ſeptuagenos ad uſum ciba- 
rium ſervari poſſe idoneum. The ſituation 
of that Conſervatory, was, as he delivereth, 
Unwaon, wnve!, wave, high, airy and ex- 
poſed to ſeveral favourable winds. And 
y_ ſuch conſideration of winds and ven- 
tilation, ſome conceive the Fgyptian Gra- 
naries 


na 


Tree, which i's wild by nature, and wert 
| grafted, contrary to nature, into a good ()- 
| live Tree, how much more ſhall theſe, which 
| be the natural Branches, be grafted into 
| their own Olive Tree? In which place, 
E how anſwerable to the Doftrine of Huſ- 
| bandry this expreſſion of S. Paul is, you 
{ will readily apprehend who underſtand 

the rules of infition or grafting, and that 
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naries were made open, the Country be- 

ing free from rain. Howlſoever it was, that 
contrivance could not be without ſome « Feype 
hazard : * for the great Miſts and Dews iwyaaI, 


C4 


of that Country might diſpoſe the Corn Ng 


unto corruption. phraſtum. 


More plainly may they miſtake, who 


| from ſome analogy of name (as if Pyramid 


were derived from TIvgo, Triticum, ) con- 
ceive the Agy ptian Pyramids to have been 
built for Granaries ; or look for any ſettled 
Monuments about the Defarts erected for 


that intention ; ſince their Store-houſes 

| were made in the great Towns, according 

| to Scripture expreſſion, + Ze gathered up + Gen. qr. 
| all the Food of ſeven years, which was in the 48 


Land of Agypt, and laid up the Food in the 
Cities : the Food of the Field which was round 
about every City, laid he up in the ſame. 


32. For if thou wert cut out of the Olive Olive Tree in 
Rom. 11. 24. 


way of vegetable propagation ; wherein 
that 1s contrary to nature, or natural rules 
which 


* De cauſis 
Plant. Lib.1. 


Cap. 7» 


f Kawuraps 
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|| De hort!- 
culcura, 


which Art obſerveth : vzz. to make uſe gf 
a Cyons more ignoble than the Stock, © 
to graft wild upon domeſtick and good 
Plants, according as * Theophraſtus hath 
anciently obſerved, and, making inſtance 
in the Olive, hath lett this Doctrine unto 
us ; Urbanum Sylveſtribus ut ſatis Oleaftri 
znſerere. Nam ft e contrario Sylveſtrem in 
@rbanos ſeveris,eth differentia quedam erit, 
tamen bone frugis Arbor nunquam profecti 
reddetur : which is allo agreeable unto our 
preſent practice, who gratt Pears on Thorns, 
and Apples upon Crabb Stocks, not uſing 
the contrary inſition. ' And when it is faid 


How much more ſhall theſe, which are the 


natural Branches, be grafted into their own 
natural Olive Tree 2 this is alſo agreeable 
unto the rule of the fame Authour ; *Ex 
I Bermov tyuivle ponuts, aoiev His Guo, 
Tufitio melior eſt fimilium in ftmilibus : 
For the nearer conſanguinity there is be- 
tween the Cyons and the Stock, the rea- 
dier comprehenſion is made, and the no- 
bler iructification: According ajſo unto 


the later caution of Laurenbergizs; || Arto- 


res domeſtice infitioni deſtinate, ſemper 
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anteponende. Sylveſtribus.. And thoughſ| 


the ſucceſs be good, and may ſuffice upon 
Stocks of the ſame. denomination ; yet, 
to be grafted upon their own and Mother 
Stock, is the neareſt inſition : which way, 
| though 


&]E Tract 1. mention'd in Scripture. 


ſe off though leſs practiſed of old, is now much 
imbraced, and found a notable way for 
melioration of the Fruit ; and much the 


anceſ} good and generous Plant, a good and fair. 
inte Olive, as the Apoſtle ſeems to imply by 


Pris a peculiar * word ſcarce to be found elſe- * Canis 


7 inf} where. | 

[It muſt be alſo conſidered, that the Ole- 
e418 after, or wild Olive, by cutting, tranſ- 
our planting and the belt managery of Art, 


ns can be mats but to produce ſuch Olives 


Cop as (Theophraſtus faith) were particularly. 
aid named Phaulza, that: is, but 4ad Olives ; 
hes and that it was reckond among Prodi- 
onfk gies, for the Oleaſter to become an Olive 
ble Tree. 

Fl And when inſition and grafting, in the 
Text, is applied unto the Olive Tree, it 
/5 8 hath an Emphatical ſenſe, very agreeable 
be. unto that Tree which 1s beſt propagated 
£a-& this way ; not at all by fſurculation, as 
10-8 Theophraſtus obſerveth, nor well by Seed, 
1tof8 as hath been obſerved. Omne ſemen ſmile 


In genus perficit, prater oleam, Oleaſtrum 


ver enim generat, hoc eſt ſylveſtrem oleam, & 
oh 20” oleam wveram. 

on © If, therefore, thou Roman and' Gen- 
et ® © tile Branch, which wert cut from the 
er © wild Olive, art now, by the ſignal mer- 
* cy of God, beyond the ordinary and 
** COM= 


rather, if the Tree to be grafted on be a - 
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© commonly expected way, grafted into 
« the true Olive, the Church of God ; | 
* thou, which neither naturally. nor by 
« humane art canſt be made to produce 
* any good Fruit, and, next to a Miracle, 
« to be made a true Olive, art now by 
© the benignity of God grafted into the 
« proper Olivez how much more hall the 
* Jew, and natural Branch, be grafted in- 
* to its genuine and mother Tree, where- 
© in propinquity of nature 1s like, ſo rea- 
« dily and proſperouſly, to effe&t a coali- 
© tion? And this more eſpecially by the 
© expreſſed way of infition or implantati- 
© on, the Olive being not ſucceſsfully pro- 
* pagable by Seed, nor at all by ſurcula- 


*© tion. 


Srork neſting 22. As for the Stork, the Firre Trees 


on Firre 


* Trees In 


Pſal. 104. 
17. 


are her Houſe. This expreſſion, in our 
Tranſlation, which keeps cloſe to the Ori- 
ginal Chaſidah, is ſomewhat different from 
the Greek and Latin Tranſlation ; nor a- 
greeable unto common obſervation, where- 
by they are known commonly to build 
upon Chimneys, or the tops of Houſes, and 
high Buildings, which notwithſtanding, 
the common Tranſlation may clearly 


conſiſt with obſervation, if we conſider 
that this is commonly affirmed of the 
black Stork, and take notice of the de- 
ſcription of Ornithologus in Aldrovandus, 

that 


al. a ok aw a qo =z..ud4 7, o-<a<@ a4 
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that ſuch Storks are often found in divers 
parts, and that they do in Arboribus nidu- 
by 774, preſertim in abietibus ; Make their 
Neſts on Trees, eſpecially upon Firre Trees, 
Nor wholly diſagreeing unto the practice 
of the common white Stork, according 
the voto LV, arro, nidulantur in agris : and the 
the conceſſion of A/drovandus that ſometimes 
they build on Trees : and the aſſertion of 


1n- 
-r6. i * Bellonius, that men dreſs them Nets, * Bellonius 
rea. (0 and place Cradles upon high Trees, in Ma- de Avibus. 


ali. Yriſh regions, that Storks may breed upon 

the them : which courſe ſome obſerve for 

ati. Herns and Cormorants with us. And 

this building of Storks upon Trees, 

11a. (may be alſo anſwerable unto rhe original 

and natural way of building of Storks be- 

ore the political habitations of men, and 

he raiſing of Houſes and high Buildings ; 

ri. WÞctore they were invited by tuch conveni- 

»m F&nces and prepared Nets, to relinquiſh 

heir natural places of nidulation. I fay, 

re. (ÞEtore or where ſuch advantages are not 

1,1 Feady; when Swallows tound other places 

ad han Chimneys, and Daws found other 

io, (þ/aces than holes in high Fabricks to build 

* | 

er NN: 34: 4nd, therefore, iſrael ſaid carry Balm; in 
he ſown the man a preſent, a little Balm, Ge GH 
e. little Honey, and Myrrhe, Nuts and 

is, (/monds, Now whether this, which 

Facob 
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Facob ſent, were the proper Balſam ex- 
tolled by humane Writers, you cannot 
but make ſome doubt, who find the Greek 
Tranſlation to be *Pn1n, that is, Refing, 
and ſo may have ſome ſuſpicion that it 
might be ſome pure diſtillation from the 
Turpentine: Tree , which grows proſpe-}ſ 
rouſly and plentifully in Fadea, and ſeem; 
{o underſtood by the Arabick ; and wa; 
indeed eſteemed by 7heophraſtus and Dif: 
corides, the chieteſt of refinous Bodie 
and the word Refina Emphatically uſe 
for it. 

That the Balſam Plant hath grownſſc 
and proſpered in Jada we believe withiig 
out diſpute. For the ſame is atteſted by 
Theophraſtus, Pliny, Fuſtinus, and manyfipi 
more ; from the commendation that Gala{tt 
affordeth of the Balſam of Syria, and thiffei 
ſtory of Cleopatra, that ſhe obtain'd ſomof 
Plants of Balſam from Herod the Greaff 
to tranſplant into gyp?, But whetheWrc 
it was ſo anciently in Fud@a as the timW#h 
of Jacob; nay, whether this Plant walfſie 

| here before the time of So/omen, that greafAn 
collectour of Vegetable rarities, ſome doulo! 
may be made trom the account of Four 
phus, that the Q'1egn of Sheba, a part /z, 
Arabia, among preſents unto SolomaſWen 
brought ſome Plants of the Balſam Treſed 
as one of the peculiar eſtimables of hqrar 
Country. Wi 


Tract L mention'd in Scripture: 
Whether thisever had its naturalgrowth, 
or were an original native Plant of Fudza, 
eek much more that-/it was peculiar unto that 
ina, Country, a greater doubt may ariſe : 
t it} while we reade in Paſanias, Srtrabo and 
theſf Diodoras, that it grows alſo in Arabia, 
ſpe and find in * Theophraſtus, that it grew 
em{fl in two Gardens about Fericho in Fudgea. 
wa And more eſpecially whiles we ſeriouſly 
Yo conſider that notable diſcourſe between 
dic 4bdel/a, Abdachim and Alpinus, conclu- 
uſeiding the natural and original place of this 
ſingular Plant to be in Arabia, about Me- 
cha and Medina, where it ſtill plentifully 
thEgroweth, and Mountains abound therein; 
Wrrom whence it hath been carefully tranſ- 
Wplanted by the Baſha's of Grand Cairo, into 
he Garden of Matarea; where, when it 
dies, it is repaired again from thoſe parts 
Wot Arabia, from whence the Grand Sgnz- 
IreaÞr yearly receiveth a preſent of Balſam 
om the Xeriff of Mecha, ſtill called by 
imWhe Arabians Baleſſan ; whence they be- 
Wicve aroſe the Greek appellation Balſam. 
MAnd ſince theſe Balſam-plants are not 
ow to be found in Fudeza, and though 
purpoſely cultivated, are often loſt in Fe 
72a, but everlaſtingly live, and naturally 
enew in Arabia; They probably conclu- 
ed, that thoſe of Fudea were foreign and 
Franſplanted from theſe parts. 
E 2 All 


phraſt. 


op! 


* Theos 


I. g. c. 6. 
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All which notwithſtanding, ſince the 
ſame Plant may grow naturally and ſpon- 
taneouſly in ſeveral Countries, and either 
from inward or outward cauſes be loſt 1n 
one Region, while it continueth and fub- 
ſiſteth in another, the Balſam Tree might 
poſſibly be a native of Fadeza as well as of 
Arabia ; which becauſe de fatto it cannot 
be clearly made out, the ancient exprefſl+ 
ons of Scripture become doubtfull in this 
point. But ſince this Plant hath not, for 
a long time, grown in Fudea, and till 
plentitully profpers in Aradza, that which 
now comes in pretious parcels to us, and 
{till is called the Balſam of JFadza, may nou 
{urrender its name, and more properly be 
called the Balſam of Arab. 

Barley, Flax, © 35. And the Flax and the Barley wa 
_ 0.31. /rmitten; for the Barley was in the Ear, 
and the Flax was bolled, but the Wheat ani 

the Rye was not ſmitten, for they were n 
meg ng grown up. * How the Barley and the Flay 
cum * thould be ſmitten in the plague of Hail ig 
evegwe]igor, Egypt, and the Wheat and Rye eſcape, be 
Scpruag. cauſe they were not yet grown up, ma 
Lat. * ſeem firange unto Engliſh obſervers, wh 
04442, Cr. call Barley Surnmer Corn ſown ſo man 


months after Wheat, and, beſide hordeunfy . 
Poly/tichon, or big Barley, fowe not Barle 1 
in the Winter, to anticipate the growt 
of Wheat. 


An 


Tract I. mention'd in Scripture, 


_.. And the ſame may alſo ſeem a prepo- 
ſterous expreſſion unto all who do not 
conſider the various Agriculture, and dit- 
terent Husbandry of Nations, and ſuch as 
was practiſed in Azypt, and fairly proved 


to have been alſo uſed in Fudea, wherein 


their Barley Harveſt was before that of 
Wheat ;. as is confirmable from that ex- 
preſſion in Ruth, that ſhe came znto Beth- 
lehem at the beginning of Barley Harveſt, 
and ſtaid unto the end of Wheat Harveſt ; 
from the death of Manaſſes the Father of 
Judith, Emphatically expreſſed to have 
happened in the Wheat Harveſt, and more 
advanced heat of the Sun ; and from the 


KE cuſtom of the Jews, to offer the Barley 


Sheaf of the firſt fruits in March, and a 
Cake of Wheat Flower but at the end of 


Pentecoſt. Conſonant unto the practice 


of the Xgyptians, who (as Theophraſtus 
delivereth) ſowed their Barley early in 
reference to their firſt Fruits ; and alſo the 
common rural practice, recorded by the 
ſame Authour,, Mature ſeritur Triticum, 
Hordeum, quod etiam maturius ſeritur ; 
Wheat and Barley are ſowed early, but 
Barley earlier of the two. 

Flax was alſo an early Plant, as may be 


& illuſtrated from the neighbour Country of 


Canaan. For the Iſraelites kept the Paſle- 
over in Gi/zal in the fourteenth day of the 


E 3 firſt 
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now comes in Ppretious parcels to us, and 

ſtill is called the Balſam of Jada, may noy 

turrender its name, and more properly bt 

| called the Balſam of Arab7a. 

Barley, Flax, © 35. And the Flax and the Barley wa 
wg ſmitten; for the Barley was in the Ear 
and the Flax was bolled, but the Wheat am 
++ the Rye was not ſmitten, for they were n 
_ fol- grown up. * How the Barley and the Flai 
micavic, thould be ſmitten in the plague of Hail i 
eregwe]igor, /Egypt, and the Wheat and Rye eſcape, be 


Septuag. : 7 | 
Serotina, C2ule they were not yet grown up, ma 


Lat. ſeem ſtrange unto Engliſh obſervers, whi 

944442, CT. call Barley Summer Corn ſown ſo many 
months after Wheat, and, beſide hordeun 
Poly/ſtichon, or big Barley, ſowe not Barle 
in the Winter, to anticipate the growtl 
of Wheat. 


An 


e2  Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract 1. 


All which notwithſtanding, ſince the 
ſame Plant may grow naturally and ſpon- 
taneouſly in ſeveral Countries, and either 
from inward or outward cauſes be loſt in 
one Region, while it continueth and fub- 

) ſiſteth in another, the Balſam Tree might 
poſſibly be a native of Fudeza as well as of 
Arabia ; which becauſe de fatto 1t cannot 
be clearly made out, the ancient expreſl- 
ons of Scripture become doubtful in this 
point. But ſince this Plant hath not, for 
a long time, grown in Fudza, and til 
plentitully proſpers in Ara#za, that which 
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.. And the ſame may alſo ſeem a prepo- 
ſterous expteſſion unto all who do not 
canſider the various Agriculture, and dit- 
terent Husbandry of Nations, and ſuch as 
was practiſed in Agypt, and fairly proved 
to have been alſo ufed in Fudza, wherein 
their Barley Harveſt was before that of 
Wheat ;. as is confirmable from that ex- 
preſſion 1n Ruth, that ſhe came into Beth- 
lehem at the beginning of Barley Harveſt, 
and ſtaid unto the end of Wheat Harveſt ; 
from the death of Manaſſes the Father of 
Judith, Emphatically expreſſed to have 
happened in the Wheat Harveſt, and more 
advanced heat of the Sun ; and from the 
cuſtom of the Jews, to offer the Barley 
Sheat of the firſt fruits in March, and a 
Cake of Wheat Flower but at the end of 
Pentecoſt. Conſonant unto the practice 
of the Agyptians, who (as Theophraſtus 
delivereth) ſowed their Barley early in 
relerence to their firſt Fruits ; and alſo the 
common rural pra&tice, recorded by the 
ſame Authour., Mature ſeritur Triticum, 
Hordeum, quod etiam maturius ſeritur ; 
Wheat and Barley are ſowed early, but 
Barley earlier of the two. 

Flax was alſo an early Plant, as may be 
illuſtrated from the neighbour Country of 
Canaan. For the Iſraelites kept the Paſle- 


| over in Gz/zal in the fourteenth day of the 


E 3 firſt 
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firſt Month, anſwering unto part of our 
"March, having newly paſſed Fordan : And 
the Spies: which were ſent from Sh7tim 
unto Fericho, not many days before, were 
hid by Rahab under the ſtalks of Flay, 
which lay drying on the top of her Houſe; 
which ſheweth that the Flax was alres- 
dy and newly gathered. For this was the 
firſt preparation of Flax, and before fluvs 
ation or rotting, which, after Plny's ac- 
count, was alter Wheat Harveſt. 

But the Wheat and the Rye were mt 
ſmitten, for they were not grown up. Tl 
Original figniftes that it was hidden, off 
dark, the Vulgar and Septuagint that it 
was ſerotinous or late, and our old Tranſl 
lation that it was /ate ſown. And fo the 
expreſſion and interpoſition of Moſes, who 
well underſtood the Husbandry of /#gypt, 
might Emphatically declare the ſtate 0 
Wheat and Rye in that particular year; 
and if fo, the ſame is ſolvable from the 
time of the floud of Nzlus, and the mes: 
ſure of its inundation. For if it were ver) 
high, and over-drenching the ground, they 
were forced to later Seed-time; and fo th 
Wheat and the Ryeeſcaped; for they wert 
more ſlowly growing Grains, and, by rea: 
jon of the greater inundation of the Ri 
ver, were fown later than ordinary that 
year, eſpecially in the Plains near tt 
2 River 
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River, where the ground drieth lateſt. 
Some think the plagues of Zgypt were 
ated in one Month , others but in the 
compaſs of twelve. In the delivery of 
Scripture there 1s no account, of what 
time of the year or particular Month they 
fell out ; but the account of theſe Grains, 
which were either ſmitten or eſcaped, 
make the plague of Hail to have probably 
hapned in February : This may be col- 
lected from the new and old account of 
the Seed time and Harveſt in Zgypt. For, 
according to the account of * Radzev1il, * Radzevil's 
| the River riſing in Fune, and the Banks 779% 
| being cut in September, they ſow about 
| S. Andrews, when rhe Floud 1s retired, and 
the moderate drineſs of the ground per- 
mitteth. So that the Barley anticipating 
the Wheat, either in time ,of ſowing or 
growing, might be in Ear in February. 
The aceount of + Play is little diffes + plin.tis.18, 
rent. They caſt the Seed upon the Slime <4: 18. 
and Mudd when the River is down, 
which commonly happeneth in the begin- 
ning of November. They begin to reap 
| and cut down a little before the Calends 
# of 4pri/, about the middle of March, and 
in the Month of May their Harveſt is in: 
So that Barley anticipating Wheat, it" 
might be in Ear in February, and Wheat 
not yet grown up, at leaſt to the Spindle 
9, E 4 or. 


56 . Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract, 
or Ear, to be deſtroyed by the Hail. For 
they cut down about the middle of March, 
at leaſt their forward Corns, and in the 
Month of May all ſorts of Corns were 1n. 

The turning of the River into Bloud 
ſhews in what Month this happened not. 
That is, not when the River had over: 
flown ; for it is ſaid, the Agyptians dig- 
ged round about the River for Water to 
drink, which they could nor have done, 
it the River had been out, and the Fields 
under Water, | 

In the ſame Text you cannot, without 
ſome heſitation, paſs over the tranſlation 
of Rye, which the Original nameth Caf- 
fſameth, the Greek rendreth Olyra, the 
trench and Dutch Spe/ra, the Latin Zea, 
and not Secale the known word tor Rye. 
But this common Rye ſo well underſtood 
at preſent, was not diſtin&tly deſcribed, 
or not well known trom early Antiquity. 
And therefore, in this uncertainty, ſome 
have thought it to have been the Typha of 
rhe Ancients. Cordus will have 1t to be 
Olyra, and Reellius ftorne kind of Oryzs 
But having no vulgar and well know: 
name for thoſe Grains, we warily embrace 
an appellation of near affinity, and tolerr 
bly render it Rye. 

While Flax, Barley, Wheat and Rye are 
named, ſome may wonder why no men 

| oo) 


peraceſcat furcillis verſarz, cam peracuit, 
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tion is made of Ryce, wherewith, at pre- 
ſent, Agypt ſo much aboundeth. But 
whether that Plant grew ſo early in that 
Country, ſome doubt may be made : for 
Ryce 1s originally a Grain of /»dia, and 
might not then be tranſplanted into AZ- 


gr. 


36. Let them become as the Graſs grows Sheaves of 
ing upon the Houſe top, which withereth $14, in 


before it be plucked, up, whereof the mow- 
er filleth not his hand, nor he that bindeth 
Sheaves his boſome. Though the fling of 
the hand, and mention of Sheaves of Hay, 
may ſeem ſtrange unto us, who uſe neither 
handfulls nor Sheaves in that kind of Huſ- 
bandry, yet may it be properly taken, 
and you are not like to doubt thereof, 
who may find the like expreſſions in the 
Authours de Re ruſtica, concerning the 
old way of this Husbandry. 


* Columella, delivering what Works * Columells 
| were not to be permitted upon the Ro- #%2-cap-22- 


man Ferie, or Feſtivals, among others 
ſets down, that upon ſuch days, it was 
not lawfull to carry or bind up Hay, zec 


fenum wincire nec vehere, per religiones 


Pontificum licet. 


Marcus + Yarro is more particular ; + varro 
Primum de pratis herbarum cum creſcere "191 cap4g. 


defiit, ſubſecari falcibus debet, & quoad 


fe 


de his manipules fieri & vehi in villam, 


cut not down clear at once, but uſed an 


ea ſecare que ſeniſece preterierunt. 


09. $, &c. 
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tord him ſhade and covering. But other 
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Tree in its proper ſoil and region. And 
may find in Ply that in the Temple 0 


made of Juniper. 

*Pſal.120-4 Tn that expreſſion- of * David, Shar| 
Arrows of the mighty, with Coals of Ju 
niper ; Though Juniper be left out in the 
laſt Tranſlation, yet may there be an Em: 
phatical ſenſe from that word ; ſince Ju 
niper abounds with a piercing Ol, and 
makes a ſmart Fire. And the rather, | 
that quality be half true, which P/zay af 
firmeth, that the Coals of Juniper rake 
up will keep a glowing Fire for the ſpact 

0 
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And their courſe of mowing ſeems 
ſomewhat different from ours. For they 


aſter ſe&tion, which they peculiarly called 
Sicilitium, accarding as the word is ex-l 
pourided by Georgius Alexandrinus, and 
Beroaldus alter Pliny ; Sicilire eſt falcibu 
conſettari que feniſece preterierunt, aut 


Juniper Tree, 37. When 'tis faid that E/zas lay and 
ma 1 king. (ſept under a Juniper Tree, ſome may 
wonder how that Tree, which in our parts 
groweth but low and ſhrubby, ſhould at: 


know that there is a leſſer and a large 
kind of that Vegetable ; that it makes 1 


cn ow was ” www on. oo aa. oe Eats Sy ee 


Diana Saguntina in Spain, the Rafters were 


& hos » 
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of a year. - For ſo the expreſſion will Em- 
pharically imply, not onely the ſmar? bur- 
zing, but the laſting fire of their malice. 


That paſſage of * Fob, wherein he com- *Job 30.3,4- | 


plains that poor and half tamiſhed fellows 


|| deſpiſed him, is of greater difficulty ; For 
want and famine they were ſolitary, they 


cut up Mallows by the Buſhes, and Juniper 
roots for meat. Wherein we might at firſt 
doubt the Tranſlation, not onely from the 
Greek Text but the aſſertion of Dzoſcort- 
des, who affirmeth that the roots of Ju- 
niper are of a venomous quality. But 


| Scaliger hath diſproved the fame from the 


practice of the African Phyſicians, who 
uſe the decoction of Juniper roots againſt 
the Venereal Diſeaſe. The Chaldee reads 
it Geni/ta, or ſome kind of Broom, which 
will be alſo unuſual and hard Diet,- ex- 
cept thereby we underſtand the Orobanche, 
or Broom Rape, which groweth from the 


| roots of Broom ; and which, according to 


Dioſcorides, men uſed to eat raw or bot- 
kd in the manner of Aſparagus. 
And, therefore, this expreſſion doth high- 


© ly declare the miſery, poverty and extre- 


mity of the perſons who were now moc- 
kers of him ; they being ſo contemptible 
and neceſſitous, that they were fain to be 
content, not with a mean Diet, but ſuch 
as was no Diet at all, the roots of vo 
tne 
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the roots of Juniper, which, none would 
make uſe of tor Food, but in the: loweſt 
neceſſity, and ſome degree of lamiſhing. |. 
Scarlet Tinc- 38. While ſome have diſputed whether 
rare, 1" .g, 7 Peophraſtus knew the Scarlet Berry, 0- 
en. 38. 28. 
Exod. 25, thers may doubt whether that noble tinc- 
4, Kc. ture were known unto the Hebrews, 
which notwithſtanding ſeems clear from 
the early and iterated expreſſions of Scrip- 
ture concerning. the Scarlet TinCture, and 
15 the Iefs the doubted becaule the Scar: 


let Berry grew plentitully in the Land of 
Canaan, and ſo they were turnithed with 
the Materials of that Colour. For though 
Dioſcorides ſaith it groweth in, Armeniq 
and Cappadocia, yet that it alſo. grew in 


Fudea, ſeems more than probable from 
the account of Be/onzus, who obſerved it 
to be ſo plentifull in that Country, that it 
afforded a profitable Commodity , and 
great quantity thereof was tranſported by 
the Venetian Merchants. 

How this ſhould be. fitly expreſſed by 
the word 7, olagnoth, VYermis, or Worm, 
may be made out from Pliny, who calls 
it Coccus Scolecius, or the Wormy Berry; 
as alſo from the name of that Colour cal 
led Vermilion, or the Worm Colour ;, and 
which is alſo anſwerable unto the true 
nature of it. For this is no proper Berry 
containing the fruQtitying part, but a King 
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of Veſlicular excreſcence, adhering com- 
monly to the Leaf of the lex Coccigera, 
or dwarf and ſmall kind of Oak, whoſe 


\ Leaves are always green, and its proper 


ſeminal parts Acrons. This little Bagg 
containeth a red Pulp, which, if not time- 
ly gathered, or lett to it ſelf, produceth 
{mall red Flies, and partly a red powder, 
both ſerviceable unto the tin&ure. - And 
therefore, to prevent the generation of 
Flies, when it is firſt gathered, they 
ſprinkle it over with Vinegar, eſpecially 
ſuch as make uſe of the freſh Pulp for the 
confe&tion of A4lkermes ; which ſtill retaj- 
neth the Arabick name, from the XKermes- 
berry; which is agreeable unto the de- 
ſcription of Be/lonius and Quinqueranus. 
And the ſame we have beheld in Provence 
and Languedock, where it is plentifully 
gathered, and called Manna Ruſticorum, 
trom the conſiderable profit which the 
Peaſants make by gathering of it. 


39. Mention is made of Oaks in divers 0akss ins : 
parts of Scripture, which though the La- j0g.74. 26. 
tin ſometimes renders a Turpentine Tree, ts Os 
yet ſurely ſome kind of Oak may be un- get: 97:0 


| Hoſea. 4. 
derſtood thereby ; but whether our com- 13, &c. 


mon Oak as is commonly apprehended,you 
may well doubt ; for the common Oak, 
which proſpereth ſo well with us, deligh- 
teth not in hot regions. And that di - 

ota- 
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Botaniſt Be/onius, who took ſuch party 
cular notice of the Plants of .Syria and 
Fudza, obſerved not the vulgar Oak in 
thoſe parts. But he found the Z/ex, Che. 
ſue Verde, or Ever-green Oak, in many 
places; as alſo that kind of Oak which 
1s properly named Eſculus : and he makes 
mention thereof in places about Fers/alem, 
and in his Journey from thence unto Da- 
maſcus, where he found Montes 1lice, & 
Eſculo virentes ; which, in his Diſcourſe 
of Lemnos, he faith are always green, 


* 2 Sam. 18, And therefore when it is ſaid * of Abſalom, 


9, 14+ 


+ 2 King. 
I8. 4. 


that his Mule went under the thick Bought 
of a great Oak, and his Head caught hold 
of the Oak, and he was taken up between 
the Heaven and the Earth, that Oak might 
be ſome lex, or rather Eſculus. For that 
is a thick and busſhy kind, in Orbem cv 
moſa, as Dale-champius; ramis in orbem 
diſpofitis comans, as Renealmus deſcribeth 
it. And when it 1s ſaid + that Ezechias 
broke down the Images, and cut down the 
Groves, they might much conſiſt of Oaks, 
which were ſacred unto Pagan Deities, as 
this more particularly, according to that 
of Virgil, 


—— Nemorumque Fovi que maxima frondet 
Eſc a lu s "an : 


And, 
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And, in J#4#a, where no Hogs were ea- 
ten by the Jews, and few kept by others, 
tis not unlikely that they moſt cheri- 
ſhed the E/caulus, which might ſerve for 
Food of men. For the Acrons thereof are 
the ſweeteſt of any Oak, and taſte like 
Cheſnuts; and ſo, producing an edulious 
or eſculent Fruit, is properly named E/calas. 

They which know the ex, or Ever- 
green Oak, with fomewhat prickled 
Leaves, named ITew&., will better under- 
ſtand the irreconcileable anſwer of the 
two Elders, when the one accuſed Swſar- 
1a of incontinency under a ITew@., or E- 
ver-green Oak, the other under a Zyiv@., 
Lentiſcus, or Maſtick Tree, which are ſo. , 
different in Bigneſs, Boughs, Leaves agd 
Fruit, the one bearing Acrons, the other 
Berries: And, without the knowledge 
hereof, will not Emphatically or diſtinatly 
underſtand that of the Poet, 


Flavique de viridi flillabant Ilice mella. 
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40. When we often meet with the Ce- Cedars of 
dars of Libanus, that expreſſion may be Libanus, 


uſed not onely becauſe they grew 1n a 
known and neighbour Country, but alſo 
becauſe they were of the nobleſt and lar- 
geſt kind of that Vegetable ; And we find 
the Phoenician Cedar magnified by the 


Anct 
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Ancients. . The Cedar of Libanus is a co- 
 niferous Tree, bearing Cones or Cloges; 
(not Berries) of ſuch a vaſtnefs, that Mel. 

' chipr Luſſy, a great Traveller, tound one 
upon Libanus as big as ſeven men could 
compaſs. Some are now ſo curious as to 
keep the Branches and Cones thereof among 
their rare Colle&tions. And, though much 
Cedar Wood be now brought from Ameri. 
ca, yet 'tis time to take notice of the true 
Cedar of Libanus, imployed in the Tem- 
ple of Solomon ; for they have been much 
deſtroyed and negle&ted, and become at 
laſt but thin. Be/onius could reckon 
but twerity eight, Rowoſfius and Radzevil 

, but twenty four, and Bidulphus the ſame 


mg * A Fourney number. And a later account of * ſome 


-— — Engliſh Travellers faith, that they are now 
but in one place, and in a {mall compaſs, 
in L:banus. | 

Uncircumci- (uando ingrefſi fueritis terram, & Plan- 

(vpn taveritis in illa ligna Pomifera, auferetis 
preputia eorum. Poma que germinant im- 
munda erunt vobis, nec edetis ex eis. (uar- 
to autem anno, omnts fruttus eorum ſanttife- 
cabitur, laudabilis Domino. Quinto autem 
anno comedetis fruttus. By this Law they 
were injoyned not to eat of the Fruits of 
the Trees which they planted for the fir/f 
three years: and, as the Vulgar expreſſeth 
it, to take away the Prepuces, from ſuch 

Trees, 
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Trees, during that time ; the Fruits of the 
fourth year being holy unto the Lord, and 
thoſe of the fitth allowable unto others. 
Now if auferre preputia be taken, as ma» 
ny learned men have thought, to pluck 
away the bearing Buds, betore they pro- 
ceed unto Flowers or Fruit, you will rea- 
dily apprehend the Metaphor, from the 
analogy and ſimilitude of thoſe Sprouts 
and Buds, which, ſhutting up the truitfull 
particle, reſembleth the preputial part. 
And you may alſo find herein a piece 
of Husbandry not mentioned in Theophra- 
ſtus, or Columel/a. For by taking away of 
the Buds, and hindering fruCtification, the 
Trees become more vigorous, both in 
growth and future produttion. By ſuch 


a way King Pyrrhas got into a luſty race 


of Beeves, and ſuch as were deſired over 
all Greece, by keeping them from Gene- 
ration untill the ninth year. 

And you may allo diſcover a phyſical 
advantage of the goodneſs of the Fruit, 
which becometh leſs crude and more 
wholſome, upon the fourth or fitth years 
production. 
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41. While you reade in 7heophraſtus, Partition of 


: : * lants i 
or modern Herbaliſts, a ſtrict diviſion of _ or 


Plants, into Arbor, Frutex, Suffrutex & Tree, in 


Herba, you cannot but take notice of the 
Scriptural diviſion at the Creation, into 
F Tree 


Gen. IJ» If, 
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Ancients. . The Cedar of Libanas is a co: 


(not Berries) of ſuch a vaſtneſs, that Mel. 


| chipr Luſſy, a great Traveller, tound one 


2 


upon Libanus as big as ſeven men could 
compaſs. Some are now ſo curious as to 
keep the Branches and Cores thereof among 
their rare Colle&tions. And, though much 
Cedar Wood be now brought trom Ameri. 
ca, yet 'tis time to take notice of the true 
Cedar of Libanus, imployed in the Tem- 
ple of Solomon ; for they have been much 
deſtroyed and negle&ted, and become at 
laſt but thin. Be/onius could reckon 
but twerity eight, Rowoffus and Radzevil 
but twenty four, and Bidulphas the ſame 


* A Fourrey number. And a later account of * fome 


to Jeruſalem, 


$672. 


Uncircumct- 
fed Fruir, in 
Levit.19. 23+ 


Engliſh Travellers faith, that they are now 
but in one place, and in a ſmall compatis, 
in Libanus. 

Quando ingreſſi fueritis terram, & Plan- 
taveritis in illa ligna Pomifera, auferetis 
preputta eorum. Poma gue germinant ims. 
munda erunt vobis, nec edetis ex eis. (uar- 
fo autem anno, omnts fruttus eorum ſanltife 
cabitur, laudabilis Domino. (Quinto autem 
anno comedetis fruttus. By this Law they 
were injoyned not to eat of the Fruits of 
the Trees which they planted for the fir/t 
three years: and, as the Vulgar expreſſeth 
it, to take away the Prepuces, from ſuch 
Trees, 


pps A ©, -© .,u -AcY\, ans cc: . co ql. 
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Tra&tI. mention'd in Scripture. 


Trees, during that time ; the Fruits of the 
fourth year being holy unto the Lord, and 
thoſe of the fitth allowable unto others. 
Now if auferre preputia be taken, as ma- 
ny learned men have thought, to pluck 
away the bearing Buds, betore they pro- 
ceed unto Flowers or Fruit, you will rea- 
dily apprehend the Metaphor, from the 
analogy and ſimilitude of thoſe Sprouts 
and Buds, which, ſhutting up the truitfull 
particle, reſembleth the preputial part. 
And you may alſo find herein a piece 
of Husbandry not mentioned in Theophra- 
ſus, or Columel/a. For by taking away of 
the Buds, and hindering truCtification, the 
Trees become more vigorous, both in 
growth and future produdtion. By ſuch 


Ba way King Pyrrhas got into a luſty race 


of Beeves, and ſuch as were deſired over 
all Greece, by keeping them from Gene- 
ration untill the ninth year. 

And you may alſo diſcover a phyſical 


"BY advantage of the goodneſs of the Fruit, 


which becometh leſs crude and more 
wholſome, upon the fourth or titth years 
production. 


41. While you reade in Theophraſtus, Partition of 


: . We lants i 
or modern Herbaliſts, a ſtrict diviſion of O—_—_ 


Plants, into Arbor, Frutex, Suffrutex & Tree, in 


Herba, you cannot but take notice of the © 
Scriptural diviſion at the Creation, into 
F Tree 


Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract 1, 


Tree and Herb : and this may ſeem too 
narrow to comprehend the Claſſis of Ve- 
getables; which, notwithſtanding, may 


be ſufficient, and a plain and intelligibk 
diviſion thereof. And therefore in this 
difficulty concerning the diviſion of Plants, 
the learned Botaniſt, Czſa/pimus, thus con- 
cludeth, Clarius agemus fi alterd divifione 
neglefti, duo tantum Plantarum genera ſub- 
ftituamus, Arborem ſecilicet, & Herbam, 
conjungentes cum Arboribus Frutices, & 
cum Herba Suffruticesz Prutices being the 
leſſer Trees, and Syffrutices the larger, har- 
der and more ſolid Herbs. 

And this diviſion into Herb. and Tree, 
may alſo ſuffice, if we take in that natu- 
ral ground of the diviſion of perfect Plants, 
and ſuch as grow from Seeds. For Plants, 
in their firſt production, do ſend forth two 
Leaves adjoining to the Seed ; and then 
atterwards, do either produce two other 
Leaves, and fo ſucceſſively before any 
Stalk; and ſuch go under the name « 
TToz, Bolavn, or Herb; or elle, after the 
firſt Leaves ſucceeding to the Seed Leaves 
they ſend forth a Stalk, or rudiment of z 
Stalk before any other Leaves, and ſuch 
fall under the Claſſis of AiSec, or 7ree 
So that, in this natural diviſion, there are 
but two grand differences, that is, 7r: 
and Herb, The Frutex and Suffrutex ha 


vj" | 
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Tract 1. mention'd in Scriptare. 
the way of production from the Seed, and 


in other reſpects the Suffrutices, or Cremia, 
have a middle and participating nature, 


and referable unto Herhs. | 
4. I have ſeen the ungodly in great The Bay Tree, | 
power, and flouriſhing like a green Bay Tree. 


Both Scripture and humane Writers draw 
frequent illuſtrations from Plants. Scribo- 
xius Largus illuſtrates the old Cymbals 


from the Cotyledon Paluſtris, or Umbelis 


cus VYenerts. 


Who would expect to find 


Aaron's Mitre in any Plant ? yet Foſephus 
hath taken ſome pains to make out the 
ſame in the ſeminal knop of Zyo/cyamas, 
or Henbane. The Scripture compares the 
Figure of Manna unto the Seed of Corian- 
der. In * Feremy we find the expreſſion, * Jer. 16. $3 
Streight as a Palm Tree : And here the 
wicked in their flouriſhing ſtate are like- 


ned unto a Bay Tree. 


Which, ſufficient- 


ly anſwering the ſenſe of the Text, we 
are unwilling to exclude that noble Plant 
trom the honour of having its name in 


Scripture. 


Yet we cannot but obſerve, 


that the Septuagint renders it Cedars, and 
the Vulgar accordingly, Vidz impium ſu- 


perexaltatum, & elevatum ficut Cedros Li- 


bani; and the Tranſlation of 7remelins 


© mentions neither Bay nor Cedar ; Sefe ex- 
plicantem tanquam Arbor indigena virens ; 
& which ſeems to have been followed by the 


F 2 laſt 


in Pſal. 37. 
35» 


laſt Low Dutch Tranſlation. A private 
Tranſlation renders it like a green ſelf 


* Ainſworth. growing * Laurel. The High Dutch 


The Frige 
Tree, in 

S, Mark. 11. 
13, &Cc. 


Luther's Bible, retains the word Laurel; 
and ſo doth the"old Saxon and Iſland 
Tranſlation ; ſo alſo the French, Spaniſh; 
and Italian of Diodatzi : yet his Notes ac 
knowledge that ſome: think it rather 4 
Cedar, and others any large Tree 1n 2 
proſpering and natural Soll. 

But however theſe Tranſlations differ, 
the ſenſe is allowable and obvious unto ap 
prehenſion : when no particular Plant 
named, any proper to the ſenſe may be 
ſuppoſed ; where either Cedar or Laure 
is mentioned, .if the preceding word; 
[ exalted and elevated] be uſed, they ar: 
more appliable unto the Cedar ; where 
the word [ flouriſhing ] is uſed, it is mo 
agreeable unto the Laurel, which, 12 its 
proſperity, abounds with pleaſant Flowers, 
whereas thoſe of the Cedar are very little 
and ſcarce perceptible, anſwerable to thi 
Firre, Pine and other coniferous Trees. 

43- And in the morning, when they wer 
come from Bethany, he was hungry; an 


ſeeing a Figg Tree afar off having Leaves, 


he came, if haply he might find any thin 
thereon; and when he came to it, he foun 
nothing but Leaves : for the time of Figg 
was not yet, Singular conceptions have 


paſſed 
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have 


1ſled 


ſled from learned men to make out this 


why our Saviour ſhould curſe the Tree 
for bearing no Fruit, when the time of 
Fruit was not yet come ; or why it is ſaid 
that the time of Figgs was not yer, when, 
otwithſtanding, Figgs might be found at 
that ſeaſon. 


flve the doubt, according to the received 
Reading ot the Text, undertaketh to vary 
the ſame, reading 5 4D fv, 4329 aUxay, 
that 1s, for where he was, it was the ſeaſon 
or time for Figgs. 


without alteration of accents or words, 
endeavours to falve all, by another inter- 
pretation of the ſame, Os ÞD x412%5 tray, 
For it was not a good or ſeaſonable year for 
Figgs. © 

But, becauſe men part not eaſily with 
old beliefs, or the received conſtruction of 
words, we ſhall briefly ſet down what 
may be alledged for it. 

And, firſt, for the better comprehenſt- 
on of all deduCtions hereupon, we may 
conſider the ſeveral differences and diſtinc- 
tons both of Figg Trees and their Fruits. 
Suidgs upon the word *Ioya5 makes four 
diviſions of F Iggs, "Qawvrs, ÞfAnt, Eonev 

F 3 and 


4 


plainly delivereth ; moſt men doubting 7 


f Heinſius, who thinks that Z/ias muſt f Heinfius 


learned || Interpreter of our own, || my 


Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract], 
and *I-y2;. But becauſe ÞiAnz makes no 
conſiderable diftin&tion, learned men do 
chiefly inſitt upon the three others ; that 
is, ”O>w3rs, or Groſſus, which are the 
Buttons, or ſmall fort of Figgs, either not | 
ripe, or not ordinarily proceeding to ripe- 
neſs, but fall away at leaſt in the greateſt 
part, and eſpecially in ſharp Winters; 
which are alſo named Eur 99%;, and diſtin 
guiſhed from the Fruit of the wild Figg, 
or Caprificus, which is named *E2we%, and 
never cometh unto ripeneſs. The ſecond 
is called £50, or Ficus, which common- 
ly proceederh unto ripeneſs 1n 1ts due ſex- 
ſon. A third the ripe Figg dried, which 
maketh the *I-729%:, or Carrzer. 

Of Figg Trees there are allo many divi- 
ſions ; For ſome are prodrom?, or precoci- 
ous, which bear Fruit very early, whether 
they bear once, or oftner in the year; 
ſome are protericz, which are the mot 
"early of the precocious Trees, and bear 
{ooneſt of any ; ſome are &/tive@, which 
bear in the common ſeaion of the Sum- 
mer, and ſome ſerotinz which bear very 
late. 

Some are biferous and triferous, which 
bear twice or thrice in the year, and ſome 
are of the ordinary ſtanding courſe, which 
make up the expected ſeaſon of Figgs. 


Again 
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Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 


Apain ſome Figg Trees, either in their 
proper kind, or tertility in ſome fingle 
ones, do bear Fruit or rudiments of Fruit 
all the year long ; as is annually obſerva- 
ble in ſome kind of Figg Trees in hot and 


proper regions ; and may alſo be obſerved 


in ſome Figg Trees of more temperate 


Countries, in years of no great diſadvan- 


tage, wherein , when the Summer-ripe 
Figg 1s paſt, others begin to appear, and 
ſo, ſtanding in Buttons all the Winter, do 


either fall away before the Spring, or elſe 


proceed to ripenels. 

Now, according to theſe diſtinQions, 
we may meaſure the intent of the Text, 
and endeavour to make out the expreſſion. 
For, conſidering the diverſity of theſe 
Trees, and their ſeveral fructifications , 
probable or poſſible it is, that ſome there- 
of were implied, and may literally afford 
a ſolution. 

And firſt, though it was not the ſeaſon 
for Figgs, yet ſome Fruit might have been 
expected, even in ordinary bearing Trees. 
For the Groffi or Buttons appear betore the 
Leaves, eſpecially before the Leaves are 


well grown. Some might -have ſtood du- 


ring the Winter, and by this time been of 


| ſome growth: Though many fall off, yet 


ſome might remain on, and proceed to- 
wards maturity. And we find that good 
F 4 Hus- 
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Obſerv. upon ſeveral Plants Tract], 


and *I-y2;. But becauſe ÞiAnz makes no 
conſiderable diftintion, learned men do 
chiefly inſiſt upon the three others ; rhat 
is, "Ov", or Groſſus, which are the 
Buttons, or ſmall fort of Figgs, either not 
ripe, or not ordinarily proceeding to ripe- 
neſs, but fall away at leaſt in the greateſt 
part, and eſpecially in ſharp Winters; 
which are alſo named Ew4g9ts, and diſtin 
guithed from the Fruit of the wild Figg, 
or Caprificus, which is named *E2weos, and 
never cometh unto ripeneſs. The ſecond 
i5 called £90, or Ficus, which common- 
ly proceederh unto ripencſs in its due ſea- 
ſon. A third the ripe Figg dried, which 
maketh the *I-7-20t:, or Carrzer. 

Of Figg Trees there arc alſo many divt- 
ſions ; For ſome are prodrom?, or precoci- 
ous, which bear Fruit very early, whether 
they bear once, or oftner in the year; 
ſome are protericz, which are the moſt 
"early of the precocious Trees, and bear 
{ooneſt of any ; ſome are &/t;v@, which 
bear in the common ſeaion of the Sum- 
mer, and ſome ſerotinz which bear very 
late. 

Some are biferous and triferous, which 
bear twice or thrice in the year, and ſome 
are of the ordinary ſtanding courſe, which 


make up the expeCted ſeaſon of Figgs. 


Again 


| Tra&t I. mention'd in Scripture. 


Again ſome Figg Trees, either in their 
proper kind, or tertility in ſome fingle 
ones, do bear Fruit or rudiments of Fruit 


all the year long ; as is annually obferva- 
ble in ſome kind of Figg Trees in hot and. 


proper regions ; and may alfo be obſerved 
in ſome Figg Trees of more temperate 


.Countries, in years of no great difadvan- 


tage, wherein , when the Summer-ripe 
Figg is paſt, others begin to appear, and 
ſo, ſtanding in Buttons all the Winter, do 


either fall away before the Spring, or elſe 


proceed to ripeneſs. 

Now, according to theſe diftinCtions, 
we may meaſure the intent of the Text, 
and endeavour to make out the expreſſion. 
For, conſidering the diverſity of theſe 
Trees, and their ſeveral fructifications , 
probable or poſlible ir is, that ſome there- 
of were implied, and may literally attord 
a ſolution. 

And firſt, though it was not the ſeaſon 
for Figgs, yet ſome Fruit might have been 
expected, even in ordinary bearing Trees. 


. For the Groffi or Buttons appear betore the 


Leaves, eſpecially before the Leaves are 


well grown. Some might -have ſtood du- | 


ring the Winter, and by this time been of 
ſome growth : Though many fall off, yet 
ſome might remain on, and proceed to- 
wards maturity. And we find that good 
F 4 Hus- 
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and *I-y25. But becauſe ÞiAng makes no 
conſiderable diftindtion, learned men do 
chiefly infitt upon the three others ; that 
is; ”O>w3rs, or Groſſus, which are the 
Buttons, or ſmall fort of Figgs, either not 
ripe, or not ordinarily proceeding to ripe- 
neſs, but fall away at leaſt in the greateſt 
part, and eſpecially in ſharp Winters; 
which are alſo named Zur 49%, and diſtin- 
guithed from the Fruit of the wild Figg, 
or Caprificus, which is named *Ezweos, and 
never cometh unto ripeneſs. The ſecond 
35 called £50, or Ficus, which common- 
ly proceederh unto ripeneſs in 1ts due fea- 
ſon. A third the ripe Figg dried, which 
maketh the *I-5-29:, or Carrzer. 

Of Figg Trees there arc allo many divi- 
ſions ; For ſome are prodromz, or precoci- 
ous, which bear Fruit very early, whether 
they bear once, or oftner in the year; 
ſome are protericez, which are the mot 

"early of the precocious Trees, and bear 
{ſooneſt of any ; ſome are &/tive@, which 
bear in the common ſeaſon of the Sum- 
mer, and ſome ſerotinz which bear very 
late. 

Some are biferous and zriferous, which 
bear twice or thrice in the year, and ſome 
are of the ordinary ſtanding courſe, which 
make up the expected ſeaſon of Figgs. 


Again 
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Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 

Again ſome Figg Trees, either in their 
proper kind, or tertility in ſome fingle 
ones, do bear Fruit or rudiments of Fruit 


all the year long ; as 1s annually obſerva- 


ble in ſome kind of Figg Trees in hot and 
proper regions ; and may alſo be obſerved 
in ſome Figg Trees of more temperate 


Countries, in years of no great diſadvan- 


tage, wherein , when the Summer-ripe 
Figg is paſt, others begin to appear, and 
ſo, ſtanding in Buttons all the Winter, do 


either fall away before the Spring, or elſe 


proceed to ripeneſs. 

Now, according to theſe diftinQions, 
we may meaſure the intent of the Text, 
and endeavour to make out the expreſſion. 
For, conſidering the diverſity of theſe 


Trees, and their ſeveral fructifications , 


probable or poſlible it is, that ſome there- 


of were implied, and may literally afford 


a ſolution. 

And firſt, though it was not the ſeaſon 
for Figgs, yet ſome Fruit might have been 
expected, even in ordinary bearing Trees. 


For the Groffi or Buttons appear betore the 


Leaves, eſpecially before the Leaves are 


well grown. Some might -have ſtood du- ' 


ring the Winter, and by this time been of 
ſome growth : Though many fall off, yet 
ſome might remain on, and proceed to- 
wards maturity. And we find that good 
F 4 Hus-» 
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72 Obſerv. upon feveral Plants "I raQtl, 
Husbands had an- art to make them hold 
on, as is delivered by Theophraſtus. - 

The £50» or common Summer Figg was 
not expected ; for that is placed by Galex 
among the Frudtus Forarii, or Hori, 

which ripen in that part of Summer,. caþ 
led *Qex, and ſtands commended by him 

above other Fruits of that ſeaſon. And of 

this kind might be the Figgs which were 

brought unto Cleopatra in a Basket toge- 

ther with an Aſp, according to the time 
of her death on the nineteenth of Augaft, 

And that our Saviour expected not ſuch 

Figgs, but ſome other kind, ſeems to be 

implied in the indefinite expreſſion, if hap- 

ly he might find any thing thercon; which 

in that Country, and the variety of ſuch 

Trees, might not be deſpaired of, at this 

ſeaſon, and very probably hoped for in 

the firſt precocious and carly bearing Trees, 

And that there were precocious and early 

bearing Trees in Judea, may be illuſtra- 

ted from ſome expreſſions in Scripture 

concerning precocious Figgs ; * Calathu 

unus habebat Ficus bonas nimis, ficut ſolent 
elſe Ficus primi temporis; One Basket had 
very good Figgs, even like the Figgs that 
are firſt ripe. And the like might be more 

eſpecially expected in this place, if this 
remarkable Tree be rightly placed in ſome 

Mapps of Feruſalem ; tor it is Placed, by 

$5 23. + obs 


\WTract I. mention'd in Scripture. 


Adrichomius, in or near Bethphage, which 
ſome conjectures will have to be the Zouſe 
of Figgs : and at this place Figg Trees are 
{till ro be found, if we conſult the Tra- 
vels of Bidulphus. 

Again, in this great variety of Figg 
Trees, as precocious, proterical, biferous, 
triferous, and always bearing Trees, ſome- 
thing might have been expected, though 
the time of common Figgs was not yet. 
For ſome Trees bear in a manner all the 


year; as may be illuſtrated from the Epi- 


ſtle of the Emperour Julian, concerning 
his Preſent of Damaſcus Figgs, which he 
commendeth from their ſucceſſive and con- 
tioued growing and bearing, after the man- 
ner of the Fruits which Homer deſcribeth 
in the Garden of A/cinous. And though 
it were then but about the eleventh of 
March, yet, in the Latitude of Feruſalem, 
the Sun at that time hath a good power 
in the day, and might advance the matu- 
rity of precocious often-bearing or ever- 
bearing Figgs. And therefore when 1t 1s 


#3 


ſaid * that S. Peter ſtood and warmed him- * $. Mark 


I4- 67, 


ſelf by the Fire in the Judgment Hall, and #77 
the reaſon is added [+ for it was cold] gg, g6. © 
that expreſſion might be interpoſed either 7.5: John 


to denote the coolneſs in the Morning, 
according to hot Countries, or ſome ex- 
traordinary and unuſual coldneſs, which 
mY happe: 


4 72 Obſerv. upon feveral Plants Tract L 


Husbands had an art to make them hold 
on, as is delivered by Theophraſtus. - 
 TheS&9%o or common Summer Figg was 
not expected ; for that is placed by Galen 
among the Fruitus FHorarit, or Horgi, 
which ripen in that part of Summer,. cab 
led *Qex, and ſtands commended by him 
above other Fruits of that ſeaſon. And of 
this kind might be the Figgs which were 
brought 'unto Cleopatra in a Basket toge- 
ther with an Aſp, according to the time 


of her death on the nineteenth of Augft. 


And that our Saviour expected not ſuch 
Figgs, but ſome other kind, feems to be 
implied in the indefinite expreſſion, zf hap- 
ly he might find any thing thereon; which 
in that Country, and the variety of ſuch 
Trees, might not be deſpaired of, at this 
ſeaſon, and very probably hoped for in 
the firſt precocious and early bearing Trees. 
And that there were precoctous and early 
bearing Trees in Judza, may be illuſtra- 
ted from ſome expreſſions in Scripture 
- concerning, precocious Figgs ; * Calathus 
unus habebat Ficus bonas nimis, ficut ſolent 
elſe Ficus primi temporis; One Basket had 
very good Figgs, even like the Figgs that 
are firſt ripe. And the like might be more 
eſpecially expected in this place, if this 
remarkable 'Tree be rightly placed in ſome 
Mapps of Feruſalem ; for it is placed, by 
mg: 6 Oey 
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Tract I. mention'd in Scripture. 73 
Adrichomius, in or near Bethphage, which 
ſome conjectures will have to be the Zouſe 
was of Figgs : and at this place Figg Trees are 
alex ſtill to be found, if we conſult the Tra- 
r&i, Bvels of Bidulphas. 

cab Again, in this great variety - of Figg 

him Trees, as precocious, proterical, biterous, 

d of  triferous, and always bearing Trees, ſome- 

vere ſ thing might have been expected, though 

pe fl the time of common Figgs was not yet. 

ime WFor ſome Trees bear in a manner all the 
4ſt. year ; as may be illuſtrated from the Epi- 
uch Witle of the Emperour Julian, concerning 
) be Mis Preſent of Damaſcus Figgs, which he 
1ap- commendeth from their ſucceſſive and con- 
ich Wtioued growing and bearing, after the man- 
ach {ner of the Fruits which Zomer deſcribeth 

his Yin the Garden of A/cinous. And though 

in Fit were then but about the eleventh of 

es. | March, yet, in the Latitude of Jeruſalem, 

rly the Sun at that time hath a good power 

ra- ſin the day, and might advance the matu- 

Ire rity of precocious often-bearing or ever- 

us bearing Figgs. And therefore when 1t is 

at Maid * that S. Peter ſtood and warmed him- * $. Mark 
ad Ffclf by the Fire in the Judgment Hall, and 197 
at ſſthe reaſon is added [+ for it was cold] 55, 56. * 
re ſſſthat expreſſion might be interpoſed either 7,5 John 
is to denote the coolneſs in the Morning, 
according to hot Countries, or ſome ex- 
traordinary and unuſual coldneſs, which 
PONY NEG happe: 
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happened at that time. For the ſame Bf y 
dulphas, who was at that time of the ye: j 
at an Frog faith, that it was then as hoffl ( 
as at Midſummer in England : and we fin þ 
in Scripture, that the firſt Sheaf of Bark . 
was offer d in March. r 

Our Saviour therefore, ſeeing a Fil 
Tree with Leaves well ſpread, and fo affl.; 
to be diſtinguiſhed a far off, went unto j 
and when he came, found nothing buff 1 
Leaves ; he found it to be no precocioul | 
or always-bearing Tree: And though if 
were not the time for Summer Fig 
yet he found no rudiments thereof ; an 
though he expected not common Figy 
yet ſomething might happily have be 
expected of ſome other kind, accordiny 
to different fertility, and variety of pre 
duction ; but, diſcovering nothing , |: 
found a Tree anſwering the-State of th 
Jewiſh Rulers, barren unto all expett 
tion. 

And this is conſonant unto the my ſter 
of the Story, wherein the Figg Tree d 
noteth the Synagogue and Rulers of th 
Jews, whom God having peculiarly c 
tivated, ſingularly bleſſed and cheriſhet 
he expeCted from them no ordinary, (low 
or cuſtomary fructification, but an earl 
neſs in good Works, -a precocious or col 
tinued tructification, and was not conten 

Will 


j 
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ne Bf with common after-bearing ; and might 
Wl juſtly have expoſtulated with the Jews, as 
God by the Prophet * Micah did with their * Micah 9. 1, 
Foretathers ; Pracoquas Ficus defideravit 
Anima mea, My Soul longed for, (or deſi- 
red) early ripe Fruits, but ye are become 
off as a Vine already gathered, and there s 
Wl. no cluſter upon you. 
Laſtly, In this account of the Figg Tree, 
bu the myſtery and ſymbolical ſenſe is chiet- 
ly tobe looked upon. Our Saviour, there- 
fore, taking a hint from his hunger to go 
gol unto this ſpecious Tree, and intending, by 
this Tree, to declare a Judgment upon the 
Synagogue and people of the Jews, he 
came unto the Tree, and, after the uſual 
manner, inquired, and looked about for 
ſome kind of Fruit, as he had done before 
in the Jews, but found nothing but Leaves 
and ſpecious outſides, as he had alſo found 
in them ; and when 1t bore no Fruit like 
them, when he expeCted it, and came to 
ſterffl look for it, though it were not the time 
e dell of ordinary Fruit, yet failing when he re- 
f thi quired it, in the myſterious ſenſe, *twas 
cul fruitleſs longer to expect it. For he had 
the come unto them, and they were nothing 
lov frudtified by it, his departure approached, 
arlf and his time of preaching was now at an 
con! end. | 


Now, 
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Now, in this account, beſides the Mt 
racle, ſome things are naturally conſide. 
rable. For it may be queſtion'd how the 
Figg Tree, naturally a truittull Plant, be- 
came barren, for it had no ſhew or f 
much as rudiment of Fruit : And it was, 
in old time, a ſignal Judgment of God, 
that the Figg Tree ſhould bear no Fruit, 
and therefore this Tree may naturally be 
conceived to have been under ſome Dif- 
eaſe indiſpoſing it to ſuch fruCtification. 
And this, in the Pathology of Plants, may 
be the Diſeaſe of puMoueaviz, fupuniuud, 
or ſupertoliation mention'd by 7 heophra- 
flus ; whereby the fruQtitying Juice is ſtar- 
ved by the exceſs of Leaves; which in this 
Tree were already ſo full ſpread, that it 
might be known and diſtinguiſhed a far 
oft. And this was, alſo, a tharp reſem- 
blance of the hypocriſie of the Rulers, 
made up of ſpecious outſides, and fruitleſs 
oſtentation, contrary to the Fruit of the 
Figg Tree, which, filled with a ſweet and 
pleaſant pulp, makes no ſhew without, 
not ſo much as of any Flower. 

Some naturals are alſo conſiderable from 
the propriety of this puniſhment ſettled 
upon a Figg Tree : For infertility and bar- 
renneſs ſeems more intolerable in this 
Tree than any, as being a Vegetable ſin- 
gularly conſtituted for production ; ſo far 

| from 
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from bearing no Fruit that it may be made 
to bear almoſt any. And therefore the 
Ancients ſingled out this as the fitteſt Tree 
whereon to graft and propagate other 


K Fruits, as containing a plentifull and live- 


ly Sap, whereby other Cyons would pro- 
ſper: And, therefore, this Tree was alſo 


facred unto the Deity of Fertility : and ' 


the Sratua of Priapus was made of the 
Figg Tree. 


Olim Truncus eram Ficulnus inutile Lignum. 


It hath alſo a peculiar advantage to pro- 
duce and maintain its Fruit above all other 
Plants, as not ſubject to miſcarry in Flow- 
ers and Bloſſomes, from accidents of Wind 
and Weather. For it beareth no Flowers 
outwardly, and ſuch as it hath, are within 
the Coat, as the later examination of Na- 
turaliſts hath diſcovered. 

Laſtly, It was a Tree wholly conſtitu- 
ted for Fruit, wherein if it faileth, it 1s in 
a manner uſeleſs, the Wood thereof being 
of ſo little uſe, 'that it affordeth proverbial 
expreſſions, 


Homo Ficulneus, argumentum Ficulneum. 


for things of no validity. 
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44. T ſaid 7 will go up into the Paln 

Tree, and take hold of the Boughs there 
This expreſſion is more agreeable unto the 
Palm than is commonly apprehended, for 
that it is a tall bare Tree bearing its Bough 
but at the top and upper part ; ſo that x 
muſt be afcended betore its Boughs or 
Fruit can be attained : And the going, get 
ting or climbing up, may be Emphatial 
in this Tree; for the Trunk or Body there 
of is naturally contrived for aſcenſion, and 
made with advantage for getting up, a 
having many welts and eminencies, and 
ſo as it were a natural Ladder, and Stave 
by which it may be climbed, as*P/;zyob 
ſerveth, Palme teretes atque proceres, dey 
fis quadratiſque pollicibus faciles ſe ad ſcan 
dendum praebent, by this way men are 
able to get up into it. And the Figure 
of Indians thus climbing the ſame are gra 
phically deſcribed in the Travels of Lir- 
ſchoten. This Tree is often mentioned in 
Scripture, and was fo remarkable in 7J« 
dea, that in aſter-times it became the 
Emblem of that Country, as may be ſeen 
in that Medal of the Emperour 7:#us, with 
a Captive Woman fitting under a Palm, 
and the Inſcription of Jadza Capta. And 
Pliny confirmeth the ſame when he faith, 
Tudza Palmis inclyta, 


45. Many 
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Pall 45. Many things are mention'd in Scrip- Lilies, in 
ereffture, which have an Emphaſis from this 50% * **» 
o tlefflor the neighbour Countries : For beſides 
 forffithe Cedars, the Syrian Lilies are taken 
ughſSnotice of by Writers. That expreſlion in 

at iithe Cantzcles, * Thou art fair, thou art fair, * Cant. 4 1- 
s orffithou haſt Doves eyes, receives a particular | 
get-ſcharacter, if we look not upon our com- 
ticaſ}mon Pigeons, but the beauteous and fine 
1ere-ley'd Doves of Syria. 
ani} When the Rump 1s ſo ſtrictly taken 
), 3Mgotice of in the Sacrifice of the Peace 
 anſ Offering , in theſe words, + The whole t Levit. 3. 9. 
wes Rump, it ſhall be taken off hard by the | 
y ob Back-bone, it becomes the more confide- 

den rable in reference to this Country, where 
can Sheep had fo large Tails ; which, accor- 

areſÞ ding to || Ariſtotle, were a Cubit broad 3 || Ariſtor. 
ure and ſo they are ſtill, as Be/onzus hath de- — 1 von 
gra livered. $6 
ind When 'tis faid in the Canticles, + Thy | Ganteds 2. 
d inf Teeth are as a Flock of Sheep, which go up 
Ju if from the waſhing, whereof every one beareth 
thell Twins, and there is not one barren among 
cen 8 them ; it may ſeem hard unto us of theſe 
zith © parts to find whole Flocks bearing T'wins, 
Im, and not one barren among them ; yet 
And} may this be better conceived in the fertile 
ith, Flocks of thoſe Countries, where Sheep 
have ſo often two, ſometimes three, and 
ſometimes four, and which is fo frequent- 
ly ob- 
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ly obſerved by Writers of the neighbou 
Country of Agypt. And this fecundity 
and fruitfulneſs of their Flocks, is anſwe 
rable unto the expreſſion of the Pſalmiſ 
* That our Sheep may bring forth thouſand 
and ten thouſands in our Streets. . And 
hereby, beſides what was ſpent at ther 
Tables, a good: ſupply was made for th 
great conſumption of Sheep 1n their ſev 
ral kinds of Sacrifices; and 'of ſo ma 
ny thouſand Male unblemiſhed yearling 
Lambs, which were required at the 
Paſſeovers. 

Nor need we wonder to find ſo frequent 
mention both of Garden and Field Plants: 
ſince Syria was notable of old for this cv 
riofity and variety, according to Pliny, S) 
ria hortis operofiſſima ; and ſince Be/oniu 
hath ſo lately obſerved of Feruſalem; that 
its hilly parts did ſo abound with Plants 
that they might be compared unto Mount 
Ida in Crete or Candia; which is the 
moſt noted place for noble Simples ye 
known. 

46. Though ſo many Plants have ther 
expreſs Names in Scripture, yet other 
are implied in ſome Texts which are not 
explicitly mention'd. In the Feaſt « 
Tabernacles or Booths, the Law was this 
* Thou ſhalt take unto thee Boughs of good: 
ly Trees, Branches of the Palm, and the 
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Boughs of thick Trees, and Willows of the 
Brook. Now though the Text deſcendeth 
not unto particulars of the goodly Trees, and 
thick Trees ; yet Maimonides will tell us 
that for a goodly Tree they made uſe of the 
Citron Tree, which is fair and goodly to 
'Y the eye, and well proſpering in that Coun- 
try: And that for the thick Trees they 
T uſed the Myrtle, which was no rare or in- 
frequent Plant among them. And though 
it groweth but low in our Gardens, was 
not a little Tree in thoſe parts; in which 
Plant alſo the Leaves grew thick, and al- 
moſt covered the Stalk. And Curtzus 
* Symphorianus 1n his deſcription of the * Curtius 
B Exo:zck Myrtle, makes it, Folio denfifſimo © Hortin 
Weris in ordinem werſibus. The Paſchal 
KLamb was to be eaten with bitterneſs or 
bitter Herbs, not particularly ſet down in 
Scripture : but the Jewiſh Writers declare, 
that they made uſe of Succory, and wild 
Lettuce, which Herbs while ſome con- 
ceive they could not get down, as being 
very bitter, rough and prickly, they may 
conſider that the time of the Paſſeover was 
ntheSpring, when theſe Herbs are young 
and tender, and conſequently leſs unplea- 
"Pant : beſides, according to the Jewiſh cu- 
*. Fitom, thefe Herbs were dipped in the Cha- 
oſeth or Sawce made of Raiſins ſtamped 


ith. Vinegar, and were alſo eaten with 
Bread; 
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Bread; and they had four Cups of Wine 
allowed unto them ; and it was ſufficient | 
to take but a pittance of Herbs, or the 
quantity of an Olive. 
Reeds in 47. Though the famous paper Reed of 
Scriuree Agypt, be onely particularly named in 
Scripture ; yet when Reeds are ſo often 
mention'd,. without ſpecial name or di 
ſtin&tion, we may conceive their diffcren- 
ces may be comprehended, and that they 
were not all of one kind, or that the com- 
mon Reed was onely implied. For men- 
*Ezek 40.4. tion is made in * Ezekiel of a meaſuring 
Reed of fix Cubits : we find that they 
ſmote our Saviour on the Head with : 
+5. Matt.27. F Reed, and put a Sponge with Vinegar on 
30,49 aReed, whichwas long enough to reachto 
his mouth, while he was upon the Croſs; 
And with ſuch differences of Reeds, Yak; 
latory, Sagittary, Scriptory, and others 
they might be furniſhed in Fudea : For 
we find in the portion of || Ephraim, Yaly 
arundineti ; and ſo ſet down in the Mapp 
of Adricomits, and in our Tranſlat:on the 
River Xana, or Brook of Canes. And Bell; 
lonius tells us that the River Fordan affor 
dcth plenty and variety of Reeds ; out 
of ſome whereof the Arabs make Darts 
and light Lances, and out of others, Ar 
rows; and withall that there plentifull 
croweth the fine Calamus, arundo Scrij 
torid, 
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teria, or writing Reed, which they gather 
with the greateſt care, as being of ſingu- 
hr ufe and commodity at home and a- 
broad ; a hard Reed about the compaſs of 
a Gooſe or Swans Quill, whereof I have 
ſeen ſome poliſhed and cut with a Webb ; 
which is in common uſe for writing 


*K throughout the Turkiſh Dominions,. they | 
*Buſing not the Quills of Birds. 


And whereas the fame Authour with 
other deſcribers of theſe parts affirmeth, 
that the River Fordan, not far from Fers- 
&, is but ſuch a Stream as a youth may 
throw a Stone over it, or about eight fa- 
thoms broad, it doth not diminiſh the ac- 
count and folemnity of the miraculous 


paſſage of the Iſraelites under Fo/haa; For 


;Fit muſt be conſidered, that they paſſed tt 
Kin the time of Harveſt, when the River 


was high, and the Grounds about it under 
Water, according to that pertinent paren- 


theſis, As the Feet of the Prieſts, which 


carried the Ark, were dipped in the brim 


of the Water, (for * Fordan overſloweth all * Joſh. 3.is; 
Bits Banks at the time of Harveſt.) In this | 
*Fconſideration it was well joined with the 


great River Euphrates, in that expreſſion 


m + Eccleftaſticus, God maketh the under- fEcdus.24; 
Panding to abound like Euphrates, and as _ 


fordan in the time of Harveſt. 
G 3 7hs 
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48. The Kingdom of Heaven i likened 
unto a man which ſowed good Seed in hy 
Field, but while men ſlept, his Enemy 
came and fowed Tares (or, as the Greek, 
Zizania) among the Wheat. 

Now, how to render Zzzania, and to 
what ſpecies of Plants to confine it, there 
is no ſlender doubt ; for the word 1s not 
mention'd in other-parts of Scripture, nor 
in any ancient Greek Writer : 1t 1s not to 
be found in Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus , or 
Dzoſcorides. Some Greek and Latin Fx 
thers have made uſe of the ſame, as alfo 
Saidas and Phavorinus ; but probably they 
have all derived it from this Text. | 

And therefore this obſcurity might c 
ſily occaſion ſuch variety in Tranſlations 
and Expoſitions. For ſome retain the 
word Zizania, as the Vulgar, that of Be- 
2a, of Junius, and alſo the [Italian and Sp 
nith. The Low Dutch renders it Oncraid, 
the German Oncraut, or Herba Mala, the 
French 7uroye or Lolium, and the Engliſh 
Tares. 

Beſides, this being conceived to be 1 
Syriack word, it may {till add unto the 
uncertainty of the ſenſe. For though thi 
Gofpel were. firſt written in Hebrew, 
Syriack, yet it is not unqueſtionable whe 
tier the true Original be any where ex 


tant: And that Syriack Copy which we 
now 
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tions 
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now have, is conceived to be of tar later 
time than S. Matthew. 

Expoſitours and Annotatours are alſo 
various. Zugo Grotius hath paſſed the 
word Zizania without a Note. Diodati, 
retaining the word Zizanza, conceives that 
it was ſome peculiar Herb growing among 
the Corn of thoſe Countries, and not 
known in our Fields. But Emanuel de Sa 
interprets it, P/antas ſemini nox1as, and 10 
accordingly ſome others» 

Buxtorfius, in his Rabbinical Lexicon, 
gives divers interpretations, ſometimes tor 
degenerated Corn, ſometimes tor the black 
Seeds in Wheat, but withall concludes, ar 
hec fit eadem vox aut ſpecies, cum £724- 
nia apud Evangeliſtam, querant aliz. But 
Lexicons and Dictionaries by £7zanza do 
almoſt generally underſtand Lo/ium, which 
we call Darnel, and commonly confine the 
fgnification to that Plant : Notwithſtan- 
ding, ſince Lolium had a known and recet- 
ved Name in Greek, ſome may be apt to 
doubt, why, if that Plant were particu- 
larly mtended, the proper Greek word was 


not uſed in the Text. For * Theophraſtus * taigndg. 
Theophraſt, 
Hiſt, Plant. 


named Lolium Ateg, and hath often men- 
tioned that Plant; and in one place faith 
that Corn doth ſometimes Lo/zefcere or 
degenerate into Darnel. Dioſcorides, who 


travelled over Fudea, gives it the fame. 


G 3 name, 
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name, which is alfo to be found in Gale, 
 AMtiusand Z#gineta; and Pliny hath ſome, 


| 
times latinized that word into A#ra. 
Beſides, Lo/ium or Darnel ſhews it ſelf int 
the Winter, growing up with the Wheat; | 
and Theophraſtus obſerved that it was noff} | 
Vernal Plant, but came up in the Winter; ' 
which will not well anſwer the expreſſion 
of the Text, And when the Blade came uy 
and brought forth Fruit, or gave evidene 
of its Fruit, the” Zizania appeared. And 
if the Husbandry of the Ancients were 
agreeable unto ours, they would not have 
been ſo earneſt to weed away the Darnel, 
for our Husbandmen do not common] 
weed it in the Field, but ſeparate the S 
after Thraſhing. And therefore Galen de 
livereth, that in an unſeafonable year, and} 
great ſcarcity of Corn, when they neglec- 
ted to ſeparate the Darnel, the Bread pro- 
ved generally unwholſome, and had evl 
effects on the Head. | 
Our old and later Tranſlation render 
Zizania, Tares, which name our Engliſh 
Botaniſts give unto Aracus, Cracca? Vicia 
Hlveſtris, calling them Tares, and ſtran- 
gling Tares. And our Husbandmien by 
Tares underſtand fome forts of wild Fit: 
| ches, which grow amongſt Corn, and 
claſp npon it, according to the Latin Ety: 
mology, Vicia a Vinciendo, Now in this 
a UNCeTs 
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uncertainty. of the Original, Tares as well 
as ſome others, may make out the ſenſe, 
and be alſo more agreeable unto the cir- 
cumſtances ot the Parable. For they come 
up and appear what they are, when the 
Blade of the Corn is come up, and alſo 
the Stalk and Fruit diſcoverable. They 
have likewiſe little ſpreading Roots, which 
may intangle or rob the good Roots, and 
they have alſo tendrils and claſpers, which 
lay hold of what grows near them, and fo 
can hardly be weeded without endange- 
ring the neighbour Corn. 

However, if by Zizania we underſtand 
Herbas ſegeti noxias, or vitia ſegetum, as 
ſome Expoſitours have done, and take the 
word in a more general ſenſe, comprehen- 
ding ſeveral Weeds and Vegetables offen- 


five unto Corn, according as the Greek 


word in the plural Number may imply, 
and as the learned * Laurenbergius hath * pe Hort 


- Expreſſed, Runcare quod apud noftrates We. Cultura 


den dicitur, Zizanias inutiles eſt evellere. 


"If, I fay, it be thus taken, we ſhall not 


need to be definitive, or confine unto one 
particular Plant, from a word which may 


comprehend divers ; —_— may alfo 
prove a ſafer ſenſe, in ſuch obſcurity of 
the Original. 
And therefore ſince in this Parable the 
ſower of the Zizanza is the Devil, and the 
. G 4 Zizas 
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Zizania wicked perſons ; if any from this 
larger acception , will take in Thiſtle, 
Darnel, Cockle, wild ſtrangling Fitches, 
Bindweed, 7ribulus, Reſtharrow and 0- 
ther Vitia Segetum; he may, both from 
the natural and ſymbolical qualities of thoſe 
Vegetables, have plenty of matter to illu- 
ſtrate the variety of his miſchiefs, and of 
the wicked of this world. 

49. When 'tis ſaid in Fob, Let Thiſtle 
grow up inſtead of Wheat, and Cockle in- 
ſtead of Barley, the words are intelligible, 
the ſenſe allowable and ſignificant to this 
purpoſe : but whether the word Cockle 
doth ſtrictly contorm unto the Original, 
ſome doubt may be made from the diffe- 
rent Tranſlations of it ; For the Vulgar 
renders it Spina, 'Tremelius Vitia Frugam, 
and the Geneva Turoye or Darnel. Beſides, 
whether Cockle were common in the an- 
cient Agriculture of thoſe parts, or what 
word they uſed for it, is of great uncer- 
tainty. For the Elder Botanical Writers 
have made no mention thereof, and the 
Moderns have given it the Name of P/e«- 
domelanthium; Nigellaſtrum, Lychnoeides 
Segetum, nagges not known unto Antiqui- 
ty : And therefore our Tranſlation hath 
warily ſet down [oiſome Weeds] in the 
Margin, | 
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TRACT | 
O F 
GARLANDS, 
AND 


Coronary or Garland-plants. 


SIR, | 


HE uſe of flowry Crowns and Gar- 

| lands is of no ſlender Antiquity, 
and higher than I conceive you 
apprehend it. For, beſides the old Greeks 
and Romans, the Xgyptians made uſe 
hereof ; who, beſide the bravery of their 
Garlands, had little Birds upon them to 
= their Heads and Brows, and ſo to 


keep them ſleeping at their Feſtival com- 


potations. This practice alſo extended as 
tar as ndia ; for at the Feaſt with __ 
1an - 


88 Obſerv, upon ſeveral Plants Tractl. 
Zizania wicked'perſons ; if any from this 
larger acception , will take in Thiſtles, 
Darnel, Cockle, wild ſtrangling Fitches, 
Bindweed, 7ribulus, Reſtharrow and 0- 
ther YVitza Segetum; he may, both from 
the natural and ſymbolical qualities of thoſe 
Vegetables, have plenty of matter to illu- 
ſtrate the variety of his miſchiefs, and of 
the wicked of this world. 

49. When 'tis ſaid in Fob, Let Thiſtles 
grow up inſtead of Wheat, and Cockle in- 
ſtead of Barley, the words are intelligible, 
the ſenſe allowable and ſignificant to this 
purpoſe : but whether the word Cockle 
doth ſtrictly contorm unto the Original, 
ſome doubt may be made from the difte- 
rent Tranſlations of it ; For the Vulgar 
renders it Spina, 'Tremelins Vitia Frugum, 
and the Geneva Turoye or Darnel. Beſides, 
whether Cockle were common in the an- 
cient Agriculture of thoſe parts, or what 
word they uſed tor it, is of great uncer- 
tainty. For the Elder Botanical Writers 
have made no mention thereof, and the 
Moderns have given it the Name of P/eu- 
domelanthium; Nigellaftram, Lychnoeides 
Segetum, nagges not known unto Antiqut- 
ty : And therefore our Tranſlation hath 
warily ſet down [»oiſome Weeds] in the 
Margin, : 
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TRACT II. 
| OF 
GARLANDS, 
AND 


Coronary or Garland-plants. 


SIR, | 


HE uſe of flowry Crowns and Gar- 
lands is of no ſlender Antiquity, 
and higher than I conceive you 


apprehend it. For, beſides the old Greeks 


and Romans, the Xgyptians made uſe 
hereof ; who, beſide the bravery of their 
Garlands, had little Birds upon them to 
=_ their Heads and Brows, and ſo to 


keep them ſleeping at their Feſtival com- 


potations. This practice alſo extended as 


tar as India ; for at the Feaſt with the In- 
dian - 


_ 


* De Theria- 
ce ad Piſc= 
Rem, | 


dian King, it is peculiarly obſerved by 
Philoſtratus that their cuſtom was to wear 
Garlands, and come crowneg with them 
unto their Feaſt. 

'The Crowns and Garlands of the Anci- 
ents were either Geſtatory, ſuch as they 
wore about their Eeads or Necks ; Ports 
tory, ſuch as they carried at ſolemn Feſts 
vals ; Penſile or Suſpenfory, tuch as they 
hanged about the Potis of their Houtes in 
honour of their Gods, as of Jupiter Thy- 
reus or Limeneus ; or elſe they were De 
poſitory, ſuch as they laid upon the Graves 
and Monuments of the dead. And thef 
were made up after all ways of Art, Com: 
pattile, Sutile, PleCtile ; for which Work 
there were 5:pavorAGro:, or expert Perſons 
to contrive them after the belt grace and 


property. 


Though we yield not unto them in the 
beauty of flowry Garlands, yet ſome of 


thoſe of Antiquity were larger than any 


we lately meet with: for we find in Azhe- 
»e«us that a Myrtle Crown of one and 
twenty foot in compaſs was ſolemnly car- 
ried about at the Hellotian Feaſt in Cs 
rinth, together with the Bones of Z« 
r0pa. 

And Garlands were ſurely of frequent 
uſe among them ; for we reade in * Galen 
that when Zppocrates cured the great 
| Plague 


Of Garlands, and TractIly T 


Plague of Athens by Fires kindled in and 
about the City ; the fuel thereof conſiſted 
much of their Garlands. And they muſt 
needs be very frequent and of common 
uſe, the ends thereof being many. For 
they were convivial, feſtival, ſacrificial, 
nuptial, honorary, funebrial. We who 
propoſe unto our ſelves the pleaſure of 
two Senſes, and onely ſingle out fuch as 
are of Beauty and good Odour, cannot 
ſtrictly contine our ſelves unto imitation 
of them. 

For, in their convivial Garlands, they 
had reſpe& unto Plants preventing drun» 
kenneſs, or diſcuſſing tht exhalations from 
Wine; wherein, betide Roſes, taking in 
Ivy, Vervain, Melilote, &c. they made 
uſe of divers of ſmall Beauty or good Q- 
dour. The ſolemn feſtival Garlands were 
made properly unto: their Gods, and ac- 
cordingly contrived from Plants facred 


| unto ſuch Deities; and their ſacrificial 


ones were ſeleted under ſuch conſidera- 
tions. Their honorary Crowns trium- 
phal,. ovary, civical, obſidional, had little 


of Flowers in them : and their funebri- 


al Garlands had little of beauty in them 
beſide Roſes, while they made them of 
Myrtle, Roſemary, Apium, Sc. under 
ſymbolical intimations : but our florid 


and purely ornamental Garlands, a_ 
uw - . fu 
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full unto ſight and ſmell, nor framed ac- 
cording to myſtical and ſymbolical conſj- 
derations, are of more free election, and 
ſo may be made to excell thoſe of the An- 
cients; we having China, India, and a 
new-world to ſupply us, beſide the great 
diſtin&tion of Flowers unknown unto An. 
tiquity, and the varieties thereof ariſing 
from Art and Nature. 

But, beſide Vernal, Aſtival and Antum- 
nal made of Flowers, the Ancients had al. 
ſo Hyemal Garlands ; contenting them- 
ſelves at firſt with ſuch as were made of 
Horn died into ſeveral Colours, and ſha- 
ped into the Figuges of Flowers, and alſo 
of ZZs Coronarium or Clincquant or Braf; 
thinly wrought out into Leaves common- 
ly known among us. But the curioſity 
of ſome Emperours for ſuch intents had 
Roſes brought from AZgypt untill they had 
found the art: to produce late Roſes in 
Rome, and to make them grow in the 
Winter, as is delivered in that handſome 
Epigramme of Martial, 


At tu Roman juſſus jam cedere Brume 
Mitte tuas meſſes, Accipe, Nile, Roſas, 


Some American Nations, who do much 
excell in Garlands, content not themſelves 
onely with Flowers, but make elegant 
Crowns 


Of Garlands, and Tra&Il, 


QA, ' 
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Crowns of Feathers, whereof they have 
ſome of greater radiancy and luſtre than 
nd | their Flowers : and ſince there is an Art 
to ſet into ſhapes, and curiouſly to work 
in choiceſt Feathers, there could nothing 
anſwer the Crowns made of the choiceſt 
Feathers of ſome Tomineios and SungBirds. 


The Catalogue of Coronary Plants is 
not large in Theophraſtus, Pliny, Pollux, 
il. | or Athenzus : but we may find a good 
enlargement in the accounts of Modern 
of | Botaniſts; and additions may {till be made 
by ſucceſſive acquiſts of fair and ſpecious 
@ Þ Plants, not yet tranſlated from foreign Re- 
6 Þ gions or little known ynto our Gardens ; 
he that would be complete may take no- 
tice of theſe following, 


Flos Lyncis. 
Pinea Indica Recchi, Talama Outed. 
Herba Paradiſea. 
Volubilis Mexicanas. | 7 
Narciſſus Indicus Serpentarius. 
Felichryſum Mexicanum. 
Aicama. | 
Aquilegia nove Hiſpanie Cacoxochitli Rece 
chi. | 
| Ariſtochea Mexicana. 
Camaratinga ſive Caragunta quarta Piſonis, 
Maras 


y 
; Flos Tigridis. 
n 
6 
o 
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Maracuia Granadilla. Frit 
Cambay frve Myrtus Americana. Mn 
Fles Auricule Flor de la Oreza. Sig! 
Floripendio nove Hiſpanie. Tull 
Roſa Indica. Tris 
Zilium Indicam. Nop 
Fula Magori Garcie. 
Champe Garci@ Champacca Bontis. l 
Daillontas frutex odoratus ſeu Chamemts and 
lum arboreſcens Bontit. you 
Beidelſar Alpini, wb 
S:mbur. and 
Amberbot Turcarum. ma 
Nuphar gyptium. _ 
Lilionarciſſus Indicas. par 
Banma Fgyptiacum. Ch 
Hiucca Canadenfis horti Farnefrant. cot 


Bupthalmum novez Hiſpanie Alepocapath. nu 

Valeriana ſeu Chryſanthemum Americanum Þ| 7: 
Acocotlis. all 

Flos Corvinus Coronarius Americanus. | 

Capolin Ceraſus dulcis Indicus Floribus ras Þþ 
cemoſts. 

Afphodelus Americanas. 

Syringa Lutea Americana. 

Bulbus unifolins. Ln 

Moly latifolium Flore luteo. | 

Conyza Americana purpurea. 

Salvia Cretica pomifera Bellonit. 

Lauſus Serrata Odora. 

Ornithogalus Promontorii Bong Spet. | 

Fritals 


Fritallaria craſſa Soldanica Promontorit Ro- 
ne Sper. | 

Sigillam Solomonis Indicum. 

Tulipa Promontoriz Bone Spe. 

Iris Vvarta. 


Nopolxoch ſedum elegans nove Hiſpanic. 


More might be added unto this Liſt ; 

16a | and I have onely taken the pains to give 
you a ſhort Specimen of thoſe many more 
which you may find in reſpeive Authours, 

and which time and future induſtry may 
make no great ſtrangers in England. The 
Inhabitants of Nova Hiſpania, and a great 

part of America, Mahometans, Indians, 
Chineſes, are eminent promoters of theſe 
coronary and ſpecious Plants : and the an- 

- IF nual Tribute of the King of Bzſnagaer in 
4 | 7ndia, ariſing out of Odours and Flowers, 
amounts unto many thouſands of Crowns. 

| Thus, in brief, of this matter. I am, &c. 
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TRACT. HL 


OF:'THE 
FISHES 
Earen by 
OUR JAVIOUR 
WITH 
SIS  DISCHELED 
After His 


Reſurrection from the Dead. 


Cp ——— — 


— 


SIR, 


Have thought, a little, upon the Que- 

ſtion propoſed by you [viz. What kind 

of Fiſhes thoſe were of which our Savi- 
J #r ate with his Diſciples after his * Reſur- * 5. Joh. ar. 
reion 7} andI return you fuch an Anſwer, 91% 37213: 
as, 


98 Of the Fiſhes eaten by Chriſt Tract1Il, 
as, in ſo ſhort a time for ſtudy, and in the 
midſt of my occaſions, occurs to me. 

The Books of Scripture (as alſo thoſe 
which are Apocryphal) are often filent, | P 
or very ſparing, in the particular Names | b 
of Fiſhes ; or in ſetting them down 1n ſuch | 0 
manner as to leave the kinds of them with- A 
out all donbt and reaſon for farther inqui- || ol 
ry. For, when it declareth what Fiſhes I pt 
were allowed the Iſraelites tor their Food, || gr 
they are onely ſet down in general which I k1 
have Finns and Scales; whereas, 1n the || an 
account of Quadrupeds and Birds, there is | ty 
particular mention made ef divers of them. | be 
In the Book of 7obzt that Fiſh which he Þ ni 
took out of the River is onely named a ff of 
great Fiſh, and fo there remains much un- || Se: 
certainty to determine the Species thereof. | gre 
Andeven the Fiſh which ſwallowed Fozah, Þ . 
and is called a great Fiſh, and commonly || for 
thought to be a great Whale, is not recet- | m0; 
ved without all doubt ; while ſome lear- || per 
ned men conceive it to have been none of | unt 
our Whales, but a large kind of Lamia. || an 4 

And, in this narration of S: Fohn, the | met 
Fiſhes are onely expreſſed by their BigneſsF} 7ho: 

. and Number, not their Names, and there-Þ| aud 
tore it may ſeem undeterminable what} #£ 
they were: notwithſtanding, theſe Fiſhes ceit 
being taken in the great Lake or Sea of 
Tiberias, ſomething may be probably = 
t 


| Tract II. after his Reſwrreflion: | 


ted therein. For ſince Be/onius, that di- 
ligent and learned Traveller, informeth 
us, that the Fiſhes of this Lake were Trouts, 
Pikes, Chevins and Tenches; it may well 
be conceived that either all or ſome there- 
of are to be underſtood in this Scripture. 
And theſe kind of Fiſhes become large and 
of great growth, anſwerable unto the ex- 
preſſion of Scripture, One hundred and three 
great Fiſhes ; that is, large in their own 
kinds, and the largeſt kinds in this Lake 
and freſh Water, wherein no great varie- 
ty, and of the harger ſort of Fiſhes, could 
be expected. Fer the River Fordan, run- 
ning through this Lake, falls into the Lake 
of Aſphaltus, and hath no mouth into the 
Sea, which might admit of great Fiſhes or 
greater variety to come up into tt. 

And out of the mouth of ſome of theſe 
forementioned Fiſhes might the 7ribute 
money be taken, when our Saviour, at Ca- 
pernaum, ſeated upon the ſame Lake, faid 
unto Peter, Go thou to the Sea, and caſt 
an Flook, and take up the Fiſh that firſt co- 
meth; and when thou haſt opened his mouth 
thou ſhalt find a piece of money ; that take 
and give them for thee and me. 

And this makes void that common con- 
ceit and tradition of the Fiſh called Paber- 
marinus, by ſome, a Peter or Penny Fiſh ; 
which having two remarkable round ſpots 
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98 Of the Fiſhes eaten by Chriſt Tract II, 
as, in ſo ſhort a time for ſtudy, and in the 

midſt of my occaſions, occurs to me. 
The Books of Scripture (as alſo thoſe 
which are Apocryphal) are often ſilent, 
or very ſparing, in the particular Names 
of Fiſhes ; or in ſetting them down in ſuch 
manner as to leave the kinds of them with- 
out all donbt and reaſon for farther inqui- 
ry. For, when it declareth what Fiſhes 
were allowed the Iſraelites for their Food, 
they are onely ſet down in general which 
have Finns and Scales; whereas, 1n the 
account of Quadrupeds and Birds, there is 
particular mention made ef divers of them, 
In the Book of 7obir that Fiſh which he 
took out of the River is onely named a 
great Fiſh, and fo there remains much un- 
certainty to determine the Species thereof. 
Andeven the Fith which ſwallowed Fonah, 
and is called a great Fiſh, and commonly |f to 
thought to be a great Whale, is not recei- | m1 
ved without all doubt ; while ſome lear- | pe 
ned men conceive it to have been none of f un 
our Whales, but a large kind of Lamia. || a» 
And, in this narration of S: Fohn, the me 
Fiſhes are onely expreſſed by their Bigne6 |} hc 
. and Number, not their Names, and there- | an: 
tore it may ſeem undeterminable whath 
they were: notwithſtanding, theſe Fiſhes cel 
being taken in the great Lake or Sea off #a; 
Tiberias, ſomething may be probably " 

t 
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ted therein. For ſince Be/onius, that dis 
ligent and learned Traveller, informeth 
us, that the Fiſhes of this Lake were Trouts, 
Pikes, Chevins and Tenches; it may well 
be conceived that either all or ſome there- 
of are to be underſtood in this Scripture. 
And theſe kind of Fiſhes become large and 
of great growth, anſwerable unto the ex- 
preſſion of Scripture, One hundred and three 
great Fiſhes ; that is, large in their own 
kinds, and the largeſt kinds in this Lake 
and freſh Water, wherein no great varie- 
ty, and of the larger ſort of Fiſhes, could 
be expected. Fer the River Fordan, run- 

ning through this Lake, falls intothe Lake 

of Aſphaltus, and hath no mouth into the 

Sea, which might admit of great Fiſhes or 

greater variety to come up into it. 

And out of the mouth of ſome of theſe 
forementioned Fiſhes might the 7ribute 
money be taken, when our Saviour, at Ca- 


- | pernaum, ſeated upon the ſame Lake, faid 


unto Peter, Go thou to the Sea, and caſt 
an Fook, and take up the Fiſh that firſt co- 
meth ; and when thou haſt opened his mouth 
thou ſhalt find a piece of money ; that take 
and give them for thee and me. 

And this makes void that common con- 
ceit and tradition of the Fiſh called Faber- 
marinus, by ſome, a Peter or Penny Fiſh ; 
which having two remarkable round ſpots 

; H 2 upon 
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upon either ſide, theſe are conceived to be 
the marks of S. Peter's Fingers or ſigna- 
tures of the Money : for though it hath 
theſe marks, yet is there no probability 
that ſuch a kind of Fiſh was to be found 
in the Lake of 7 7berias, Geneſerah or Ga- 
lilee, which is but ſixteen miles long and 
ſix broad, and hath no communication 
with the Sea ; for this 15 a mere Fith of 
the Sea and falt Water, and (though we 
meet with ſome thereot on our Coaſt) i 
not to be found in many Seas. 

Thus having returned no improbable 
Anſwer unto your Queſtgon, I ſhall crave 
leave to ask another of your felt concer- 
ning that Fiſh mention'd by *. Procopzus, 
which brought the famous King 7heods 
rick to his end : his words are to this 
fect : © The manner of his Death was this, 
* Symmachus and his Son-in-law Boethiu, 
* juſt men. and great relievers of the poor, 


* Senatours and Conſuls, had many ene 


* mies, by whoſe falſe accuſations Thes 
* dorick being perſwaded that they plot 
* ted againſt him, put them to death and 
* confiſcated their Eſtates. Not long after 
* his Waiters ſet before him at Supper 1 
* great Head of a Fiſh, which ſeemed to him 
** to be the Head of Symmachus lately mur- 
* thered; and with his Teeth ſticking out, 
** and fierce glaring eyes to threaten him: 
* beinp 
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* being frighted, he grew chill, went to 
* Bed, lamenting what he had done to 
* Symmachus and Botthius ; and ſoon after 
* died. What Fiſh do you apprehend this 
to have been? I would learn of you; 
give me your thoughts about it. 


T am, &c. 
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TIRACT BY, 


AN 


ANSWER 


To certain 


QUERIES 


Relating to 


Fiſhes, Birds, InſeRs. 


SIR, 


Return the following Anſwers to your 
Queries which were theſe, 


[1. What Fiſhes are meant by the 
Names, Haltec and Mugil ? 

2. What is the Bird which you will 
receive from the Bearer ?*and what 

H 4 Birds 


Anſwey to 


Nyery Is 
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Birds are meant by the Names Zal. 
cyon, Ny/ſus, Ciris, Nycticorax 3 

3. What Inſe& is meant by the word 
Cicada 2] 


The word Halec we are taught to ren- 
der an Herring, which, being an ancient 
word, 1s not 1irictly approprible unto a 
Fiſh not known or not deſcribed by the 
Ancients; and. which the modern Natu- 
raliſts are fain to name Zarengus ; the 
word Halecula being applied unto ſuch 
little Fiſh out of which they were fain to 
make Pickle; and Halec or Alec, taken 
for the Liquamen or Liquor it ſelf, accor- 
ding to that of the Poet, 


Ego facem primus & Alec 
Primus & inveni piper albym— 


And was a conditure and Sawce much af. 
fected by Antiquity, as was alſo Muria 


and Garum. 


 Incommon conſtructions, Mugi/ is ren- 
dred a Mullet, which, notwithſtanding, is 
a different Fiſh from the Magi deſcribed 
by Authours; wherein, if we miſtake, we 
cannot ſo cloſely apprehend the expreſſion 


of Juvenal, 


— tu 


Anſwers to Queries Tract1V. 


; Tract IV. about Fiſhes, &C. 


— Quoſdam ventres & Mugs intrat. 


And miſconceive the Fith, whereby For- 
nicatours were fo opprobrioufly and irk- 
ſomely puniſhed ; tor the Mugi/ being 
ſomewhat rough and hard skinned, did 
more exaſperate the gutts of ſuch offen- 
ders : whereas the Mullet was a ſmooth 
Fiſh, and of too high eſteem to be unploy- 
ed in ſuch offices. 


I cannot but wonder that this Bird you Anſwert» 
ſent thould be a ſtranger unto you, and V2 * 


unto thoſe who had a ſight thereof : tor, 
though it be not ſeen every day, yet we 
often meet with it in this Country. It is 
an elegant Bird, which he that once be- 
holdeth can hardly miſtake any other for 


it. From the proper Note it 1s called an 


Hoopebird with us; in Greek Epops, in 


Latin Zpupa. We are little obliged unto 


our School inſtruction, wherein we are 
taught to render Z/pupa a Lapwing, which 
Bird our natural Writers name Yannelus ; 
tor thereby we miſtake this remarkable 
Bird, and apprehend not rightly what 1s 
d&livered of it. 

We apprehend not the Hieroglyphical 
conſiderations which the old Agyptians 
made of this obſervable Bird ; who conſt- 
dering 
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Anſwers to Queries Tract1V. 
Birds are meant by the Names Za. 
cyon, Nyſus, Ciris, Nyiticorax 

3. What Inſe& is meant by the word 
Cicada ?] A 


The word Halec we are taught to ren. || fo 
der an Herring, which, being an ancient || fo 
word, 1s not tiridtly approprible unto a | m 
Fiſh not known or not deſcribed by the Þf de 
Ancients; and which the modern Natu- Þ Fi: 
raliſts are fain to name Zarengus ; the | cd 
word Halecula being applied unto fuch 
little Fiſh out of which they were fain to 
make Pickle; and Halec or Alec, taken || fei 
for the Liquamen or Liquor it ſelf, accor- || us 


ding to that of the Poet, th 
of 
Ego facem primus & Alec an 


Primus & inveni piper albam 


And was a conditure and Sawce much af. Þ & 
fected by Antiquity, as was alſo Muria þ L: 
and Garum. | oy 


In common conſtructions, Mug/ is ren- | Bi 
dred a Mu/et, which, notwithſtanding, is |} toi 
a different Fiſh from the Mug! deſcribed || Bi 
by Authours; wherein, if we miſtake, we || de 
cannot fo cloſely apprehend the expreſſion 


of Juvenal, CO 


—ſag 


f. 
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| Tract IV. about Fiſhes, &c. 


—Quoſdam ventres Mugilis intrat. 


| And miſconceive the Fiſh, whereby For- 


nicatours were fo opprobrioufly and irk- 
ſomely punithed ; tor the Mugi/ being 
ſomewhat rovgh and hard skinned, did 
more exaſperate the gutts of ſuch offen- 
ders : whereas the Mullet was a ſmooth 
Fiſh, and of too high eſteem to be imploy- 
ed in ſuch offices. 


I cannot but wonder that this Bird you Arſwert» 
ſent thould be a ſtranger unto you, and WY? * 


unto thoſe who had a ſight thereof : tor, 
though it be not ſeen every day, yet we 
often meet with 1t in this Country. Ir is 
an elegant Bird, which he that once be- 
holdeth can hardly miſtake any other for 


it. From the proper Note it 1s called an 
 Hoopebird with us; in Greek Epops, in 


Latin Zpupa. We are little obliged unto 
our School inſtruction, wherein we are 
taught to render 7pupa a Lapwing, Which 
Bird our natural Writers name Fannelas ; 
tor thereby we miſtake this remarkable 
Bird, and apprehend not rightly what 1s 
delivered of it. 

We apprehend not the Hieroglyphical 
conſiderations which the old Agyptians 
made of this obſervable Bird ; who confi- 
dering 


Levit. 11.19, 


ons in them. And therefore Orus, the 
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dering therein the order and variety 

Colours, the twenty ſix or twenty eight Ye 
Feathers in its Creſt, his latitancy, and 
mewing this handſome outſide in the 
Winter ; they made it an Emblem of the 
varieties of the World, the ſucceſſion « 
Times and Seaſons, and ſignal mutati 


Hieroglyphick of the World, had thÞj Foi 
Head of an Hoopebird upon the top of hf ph 
Staff. - his 
| Hereby we may alſo miſtake the Diff of 
chiphath, or Bird forbidden for Food in Leff or 
viticus ; and, not knowing the Bird, may 
the leſs apprehend ſome reaſons of tha mi 
prohibition ; that is, the magical virtue} ot! 
aſcribed unto it by the Xgyptians, and the $o 
ſuperſtitious apprehenſions which tha nc 
Nation held of it, whilſt they preciſehſj ac 
numbred the Feathers and Colours there 
of, while they placed it on the Heads 
their Gods, and near their Mercurial Crof 
ſes, and fo highly magnified this Birdin 
their ſacred Symbols. Bi 
Again, not knowing or miſtaking thu b' 
Bird; we may miſapprehend, or not clok-Þ n: 
ly apprehend, that handſome expreſſion q 
of Ovid, when 7ereus was turned into anfl þ 
Upupa, or Hoopebird. el 


Pertt 


; - 
- 
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l of | 

ghth Pertitur in volucrem cuz ſunt pro vertice 
and} Criſte, 

they Prozinus immodicum ſurgit pro cuſpide ro- 
theſl frum 

| off Nome Epops volucri, facies armata vide- 
atll 7Zar. | | 


theÞ For, in this military ſhape, he is aptly 
hiff phancied even ſtill revengefully to purſue 
his hated Wife Progye « in the propriety 
Df of his Note crying out, Po#, pou, ubz, ubz, 
Le or Where are you ? 
a7 Nor are we ſingly deceived in the no- 
ht minal tranſlation of this Bird : in many 
us other Animals we commit the like miſtake. 
thefl So Gracculus is rendred a Fay, which Bird 
Nat notwithſtanding muſt be of a dark colour 
cr according to that of Martzal, 


oh Sed quandam wolo notte nigriorem 
ol Formica, pice, Gracculo, cicada. 


uf} * Zalcyon is rendred a Kingfiſher, a * See Vale. 
| Bird commonly known: among us, and ogg 
wy by Zoographers and Naturals the ſame is 

-F named Zpida, a well coloured Bird fre- 

on} quenting Streams and Rivers, building in 

af holes of Pits, like ſome Martins, about the 

end of the Spring ; in whoſe Neſts we 

have found little elſe than innumerable , 
{mall Fiſh Bones, and white round Eggs of 

30, a ſmooth. 


R , 
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a ſmooth and poliſhed ſurface, whereas the | 9 
true Alcyon is a Sea Bird, makes an hand. | \1 
ſome Neſt floating upon the Water, and || tie! 
breedeth in the Winter. - unt 

That Ny/us ſhould be rendred either an the 
Hobby or a Sparrow Hawk, in the Fable | NO 
of Nyſus and Scy/ia in Ovid, becauſe we ij © 
are much to ſeek in the diſtin&tion of | i 
Hawks according to their old denomins- hay 

| tions, we ſhall not much contend, and 
may allow a favourable Jatitude therein; 
but that the Crs or Bird into which Scyl. | V< 
la was turned ſhould be tranſlated a Lark, [ed 
it can hardly be made out agreeable unto w 
the deſcription' of Yirgi/ in his Poem tl 


. that name, the 
| ve 

Tade alias volucres mimoque infelta rubenti || ** 
Crura—— c0! 
Fri 


But ſeems more agreeable unto ſome kind | ® 
of FHzmantopus or Redſhank ; and fo the ij ® 
Ny/as to have been ſome kind of Hawk, 
which delighteth about the Sea and Mz 
riſhes, where ſuch prey moſt aboundeth || * 
which ſort of Hawk while Scalzger deter: a 
mineth to be a Merlin, the French Tranſ. | © 
latour warily expoundeth it to be ſome 
kind of Hawk. 

'Nydicorax we may leave unto the com- 

mon and verbal tranſlation of a Nzght Rs 


Ven, 


tt 
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ven, but we know no proper kind of Ra- 
yen unto which to confine the ſame, and 
therefore ſome take the liberty to aſcribe it 
unto ſome ſort of Owls, and others unto 
the Bittern ; which Bird in its common 
Note, which he uſeth out of the time of 
coupling and upon the Wing, ſo well re- 
ſembleth the croaking of a Raven that I 
have been deceived by it. 


While Cicada 1s rendred a Graſhopper, Anſwer to 
we commonly think that which is fo cal- ©? 3+ 


led among us to be the true Cicada ; 


wherein, as we have elſewhere * declared, * Vulg. Err. 
there is a great miſtake : for we have not *: 5 © 3: 


the Cicada in England, and indeed no pro- 
per word for that Animal, which the 
French nameth Czgale. That which we 
commonly call a Graſhopper, and the 
French Sau/terelle being one kind of Lo- 
cuſt, ſo rendred in the Plague of .Zgypr, 
and, in old Saxon named Ger/thop. 


I have been the leſs accurate in theſe 
Anſwers, becauſe the Queries are not of 
difficult Reſolution, or of great moment : 
however, I would not wholly neglect 
them or your fatisfaCtion, as being, Sir, 
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FALCONRY, 
Ancient and Modern. 


SIR, 


on, de Re Accipitraria, of Falconry, 

Hawks or Hawking, from very anci- 
ent Greek or Latin Authours ; that Art 
being either unknown or ſo little advan- 
cd among, them, that” it ſeems to have 
proceeded no higher than the daring of 
Birds : which makes fo little thereof to be 
found in Arifotle, who onely mentions 
ſome 


[* vain you expe& much informati- 
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SIR, 
N vain you expe&t much informati- 
on, de Re Accipitrarza, of Falconry, 

Hawks or Hawking, from very anci- 
ent Greek or Latin Authours ; that Art 
being either unknown or ſo little advan- 
cd among them, that it ſeems to have 
proceeded no higher than the daring of 

Birds : which makes fo little thereof to be 

found in Ariſtotle, who onely mentions 

ſome 
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SIR, 


on, de Re Accipitraria, of Falconry, 

Hawks or Hawking, from very anci- 
ent Greek or Latin Authours ; that Art 
being either unknown or 1o little advan- 
cd among them, that it ſeems to have 
proceeded no higher than the daring of 
Birds : which makes ſo little thereof to be 
found in Ariſtotle, who onely mentions 
ſome 


[* vain you expe& much informati- 
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OR Of Hawhs and Falconry, TractV. 
ſome rude practice thereof in Thraczz; al 
_ alſo in Alan, who ſpeaks ſomething of 


Hawks and Crows among the Indians, 
little or norhing of true talconry being 
mention'd before Fulius Firmicas, in the 
days of Conſtantius, Son to Conſtantine the 
Great. 

Yet if you conſult the accounts of [x 
ter Antiquity lett by Demetr:zs the Greek, 


by Symmachus and Theodoſis, and by 41Þ 


bertus Magnus, about five hundred year 
ago, you, who have been to long acquain 
ted with this noble Recreation, may bet. 
ter compare the ancient and modern prac- 
tice, and rightly obſerve how many thin 
in that Art are added, varied, diſuſed or 
rerained in the practice of theſe days. 

In the Diet of Hawks, they allowed of 
divers Meats which we ſhould hardy 
commend. For Leſide the Fleſh of Beef, 
they admitted of Goat, Hog, Deer, Whely 
and Bear. And how you will approve the 
quantity and meaſure thereof, I make ſome 
doubt; while by weight they allowed hal 
a pound of Beet, ſeven ounces of Swing 
Fleſh, five of Hare, eight ounces of Whey, 
as much of Deer, and ten ounces of He 
Goats Fleſh. 

In the time of Demetrius they were not 
withour the praftice of Phlebotomy of 
Bleeding,which they uſed in the Thigh and 
| Poue 
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Pounces ; they plucked away the Feathers 

'0n the Thigh, and rubbed the part, bur 
if the Vein appeared not in that part, they 
opened the Vein of the fore Talon. 


"In the-days of Albertus, they made uſe 
of Cauteries in diveglaces: to advantage 
their ſight they ſear them under the in- 


ward angle of the eye; above the eye in 
diſtillations and diſeaſes of the Head ; in 
ppward pains they ſeared above the Joint 
of the Wing, 'and at the bottom of the 
Foot, againſt the Gout ; and the chief 
time for theſe cauteries they made to be 


| the month of March. 


In great coldnefs of Hawks they made 
uſe of Fomentations, ſome of the ſteam or 
vapour of artificial and natural Baths, ſome 
wrapt them up in hot Blankets, giving 
them Nettle Seeds and Butter. 

No Clyſters are mentiond, nor can they 
be ſo profitably uſed ; but they made uſe 
many purging Medicines. They pur- 
od with Aloe, which, unto larger Hawks, 
they gave in the bigneſs of a Greek Bean ; 
unto leſs; in the quantity of a Cicer, which 
botwithſtanding I ſhould rather give wa- 
ſhed, and with a few drops of Oul of Al- 
monds : for the Guts of flying Fowls are 
tender and eaſily ſcratched by it; and up- 
0 the uſe of Aloe both in Hawks and Cor- 
morants I have ſometimes obſerved bloody 
excretions. I In 
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In prlegmarict cauſes they- ſeldom $4 

mitted Szaveſaker, but they purged ſome. J@ 
times with a Mouſe, and the Food of boi. [tb 
led Chickens, ſometimes with good Oil JL 
and Honey. " an 
They uſed alſo in! of Cuttle Fiſhes, tl: 
with Smallage, Betony, Wine and Honey, 
They made ule of ſtronger Medicines than 
preſent practice doth allow. For thy 
were not afraid to give Coccus Baphicus; (1 
beating up eleven of its Grains unto 4 fil 
Lentor, which they made up into five Wc 
Pills wrapt up with Honey and Pepper: £1 
and, in ſome of their old Medicines, we jtie 
meet with Scammony and Euphorbinn, Ny"! 
Whether, in the tender Bowels of Birds 
infuſions of Rhubarb, Agaric and Mecho-fſ 7 
achan be not of ſafer uſe, as to take of A|Þut 
gary two Drachms, of Cinnamon half | 
Drachm, of Liquoriſh a Scruple, and, in-$12d 
fuſing them in Wine, to expreſs a part in-Ja 
to the mouth of the Hawk, may be con(- [0 
dered by preſent praCtice. the) 
Few Mineral Medicines were of inward thor 
uſe among them : yet ſometimes we ob-Y%5, 
ſerve they gave filings of Iron in the ſtrair Ver 
neſs of the Cheſt, as alſo Lime in ſome d as 


their pectoral Medicines. 

But they commended Unguents 0 bout 
Quick-filver againſt the Scab: and I havJ'8 
lately given ſix or eight Grains of Merar Sou 
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Tract V. Ancient and Modern: 
rivs Dulcis unto Keſtrils and Qwwls, as alfo 
crude and current Quyick-filver, giving 
the next day ſmall Pellets of Silver or 
Lead till they came ' away uncoloured : 
and this, it any, may probably deſtroy 
that obſtinate Diſeaſe of the Fi/ander or 
Back-worm. | 

A peculiar remedy they had againſt the 
Conſumption of Hawks. For, filling a 
Chicken with Vinegar, they cloſed yp the 
fitl, and banging 1t up untill the Fleſh 
Few tender, they ted the Hawk there- 
with : and to reſtore and well Fleſh them, 
tiey commonly gave them Hogs Fleſh, 
with Oil, Butter and Honey ; and a de+« 
coftion of Cumfory to bouze. 

They diſallowed of falt Meats and Fat ; 
but highly efteemed of Mice in moſt in- 
dſpofitions; and in the talling Sickneſs 
tad great eſteem of boiled Batts : and in 
many Diſeaſes, of the Fleth of Owls which 
ked upon thoſe Animals. In Epilepſies 
they alſo gave the Brain of a Kid drawn 


war{!torough a gold Ring ; and, in Convulſt- 


e obs 
trait 
me d 


ons, made uſe of a mixture of Musk and 
Stercus humanum aridum. 

\ For the better preſervation of their 
Health they ſtrowed Mint and Sage a- 


ts ofÞout them; and for the ſpeedier mew- 
have0'g of their Feathers, they gave them the 
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Sough of a Snake, or a Tortoiſe out of 
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In prlegranich cauſes they- ſeldom & i 
mitted Stavefaker, but they purged ſome: Þ& 
times with a Mouſe, and the Food of boj. tt 
bod Chickens, ſometimes with good Oil JL 
and Honey. tk | a 
They uſed alſo FN of Cuttle Fiſhes, I! 
with Smallage, Betony, Wine and Honey,ſ# 
They made ule of ſtronger Medicines thag 
preſent practice doth allow. For they | 
were not afraid to give Coccus Baphicus; 
beating up eleven of its Grains unto 4 
Lentor, which they made up. into fixx Y8'c 
Pills wrapt up with Honey and Pepper: $! 
and, in ſome of their old Medicines, we the 
meet with Scammony and Euphorbinm, Vit 
Whether, in the tender Bowels of Birds [*%c 
infuſions of Rhubarb, Agaric and Mecho: 
achan be not of ſafer uſe, as to take of 4-ut 
'. gary two Drachms, of Cinnamon half 2N%F 
Drachm, of Liquoriſh a Scruple, and, in 
fuſing them in Wine, to expreſs a part ip-at 
to the mouth of the Hawk, may be conſs[ 
dered by preſent practice. the) 
Few Mineral Medicines were of inward thor 
uſe among them : yet ſometimes we ob-N%, 
ſerve they gave filings of Iron in the ſtrait 
neſs of the Cheſt, as alſo Lime in ſome df} ** 
their pectoral Medicines. | Hea 
But they commended Unguents 0 bout 
Quick-filver againſt the Scab: and I hawÞ$ 
lately given ſix or eight Grains of Merar Sou 
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ns Dulcis unto Keſtrils and Qwls, as alfo 
crude and current Quyick-filver, giving 
the next day. fmall Pellets of Silver or 
Lead rill they came away uncoloured : 
and this, it any, may probably deſtroy 
that obſtinate Diſeaſe of the Fzlander or 
Back-worm. - 

A peculiar remedy they had againſt the 
Conſumption of Hawks. For, filling a 
Chicken with Vinegar, they cloſed yp the 
Bil, and hanging 1t up untill the Fleſh 
Few tender, they ted the Hawk there- 
with : and to reftore and well Fleſh them, 
they commonly gave them Hogs Fleſh, 
with Oil, Butter and Honey ; and a des 
cction of Cumfory to bouze. , 

They difallowed of falt Meats and Fat ; 
but highly eſteemed of Mice 1n moſt in- 
diſpoſitions; and in the talling Sickneſs 
had great eſteem of boiled Batrs : and in 
many Diſeaſes, of the Fleſh of Owls which 
ked upon thoſe Animals. In Epileplies 
they alſo gave the Brain of a Kid drawn 


ard]tiorough a gold Ring ; and, in Convulli- 
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ons, made uſe of a mixture of Musk and 


Stercus humanum aridum. 
- For the better preſervation of their 
Health they ſtrowed Mint and Sage a- 


; offſdvut them; and for the ſpeedier mew- 
av{8g of their Feathers, they gave them the 
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In phlegraanic cauſes they- ſeldom 

mitted Szavefaker, but they purged ſome- 
times with a Mouſe, and the Food of bj. [tb 
od Chickens, ſometimes with. good Oil 

and Honey. < | | 
They uſed alſo FF of Cuttle Fiſhes, 
with Smallage, Betony, Wine and Honey, 
They made ule of ſtronger Medicines thaq 
preſent practice doth allow. For they 
were not afraid to give Coccus Baphicus; 
beating up eleven of its Grains unto. 4 
Lentor, which they made up into fix 
Pills wrapt up with Honey and Pepper; 
and, in ſome of their old Medicines, we 
meet with Scammony and Euphorbinn, 
Whether, in the tender Bowels of Birds 
infuſions of Rhubarb, Agaric and Meche: 
achan be not of ſafer uſe, as to take of A-N® 
. gary two Drachms, of Cinnamon half i 
Drachm, of Liquoriſh a Scruple, and, in- 
fuſing them in Wine, to expreſs a part in-Jar 
to the mouth of the Hawk, may be conſ-&d 
dered by preſent practice. the 
Few Mineral Medicines were of inward thor 

uſe among them : yet ſometimes we ob-N%S, 
ſerve they gave filings of Iron in the ſtrai-Þ% 
neſs of the Cheſt, as alſo Lime in ſome aff, F* 
their pectoral Medicines. Hea 
But they commended Unguents 0 bout 
Quick-ſilver againſt the Scab: and I hav}8 « 
fafely given fix or eight Grains of Merarſou 
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rius Dulcis unto Keſtrils and Qwls, as alſo 
crude and current Quick-flver, giving 
the next day ſmall Pellers of Silver or 
Lead rill they came away uncoloured : 
and this, it any, may probably deſtroy 
that obſtinate Diſeaſe of the Fzlander or 
Back-worm. 

A peculiar remedy they had againſt the 
Conſumption of Hawks. For, filling a 
Chicken with Vinegar, they cloſed yp the 
Bitl, and hanging it up untill the Fleſh 
Few tender, they ted the Hawk there- 
with : and to reſtore and well Fleſh them, 
tiey commonly gave them Hogs Fleſh, 
with Oil, Butter and Honey ; and a des 
cction of Cumtory to bouze. 

They diſallowed of falt Meats and Fat ; 
but highly eſteemed of Mice 1n moſt in- 
diſpoſitions; and in the talling Sickneſs 


.Ftad great eſteem of boiled Batts : and in 


many Diſeaſes, of the Fleth of Owls which 


kd upon thoſe Animals. In Epilepfies 


they alſo gave the Brain of a Kid drawn 
thorough a gold Ring ; and, in Convulſt- 
ons, made uſe of a mixture of Musk and 
Stercus humanum aridum. 

\ For the better preſervation of their 
Health they ſtrowed Mint and Sage a- 


 offiÞout them; and for the ſpeedier mew- 
ave 8g of their Feathers, they gave them the 
ra Sough of a Snake, or a Tortoiſe out of 
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the Shell, or a green Lizard cut in pieces H 
If a Hawk were unquiet, they hooded © 
him, and placed him in a Smith's Shop, 
for ſome time, where, accuſtomed to theſſ |, 
continual noiſe of hammering, he became fl 
more gentle and tra&table. 
They uſed few terms of Art, plainly} 
and intelligibly expreſſing the Parts affec-,;: 
ted; their Diſeaſes and Remedies. This G 
heap of artificial terms firſt entring with - 
the French Artiſts: who ſeem to have beaſ;,. 
che firſt and nobleſt Falconers in the We ſz. 
{tern part of Europe ; although, in thei che 
Language, they have no word whichuſj;. 
general expreſſeth an Hawk. : 
They carried their Hawks in the [et ing 
hand, and let them flie from the right N15 
They uſed a Bell, and taok great carethatYj. 
their Jeſles ſhould not be red, leſt Eagks (1 
. ſhould flie at them. Though they uſe 
Hoods, we have no clear deſcription dF,14 
them, and little account of their Lures. 
The ancient Writers left no account « 

the ſwiftneſs of Hawks or meaſure of ther 
* pe Re Ru flight : but * ZZeresbachius delivers tha,, 
fiica. - William Duke of Cleve had an Havlfſg,p 

which, in one day, made a flight out © 

We/tphalia into Pruſſia. And, upon godly. 
account, an Hawk in this Country of Noicy,. 

| folk, made a flight at a Woodcock neafy.q 


thirty miles in one hour. How far tifſ6... 
Hawk 


F 
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Hawks, Merlins and wild Fowl which 
come unto us with a North-weſt wind in 
the Autumn, flie in a day, there is no 
cear account ; but coming over Sea their 
fight hath been long, or very ſpeedy. 
For I have known them to light ſo weary 
on the coaſt, that many have been taken 
'E with Dogs, and ſome knock'd down with 
Staves and Stones. 

Their Perches feem not ſo large as ours; 
for they made them of ſuch a bigneſs that 
their Talons might almoſt meet : and they 
choſe to make them of Sallow, Poplar or 
Lime Tree. 

They uſed great clamours and hollow- 
ng in their flight, which they made by 
theſe words, 0#./0z, /a, la, la ; and to raile 
the Fowls, made uſe of the ſound of a 
Sf Cymbal. 

Their recreation ſeemed more ſober 
and folemn than ours at preſent, ſo im- 
properly attended with Oaths and Impre- 
ations. For they called on God at their 
ktting out, according to the account of 
Demetrius, Toy Oy emugatonvle, in the 
iff place calling upon God. | 

The learned Rzgaltius thinketh, that if 
tle Romans had well known- this airy 
Chaſe, they would have left or leſs regar- 
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p- &d their Circenfial Recreations. The 
k Greeks underſtogd Hunting early , but 
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the Shell, or a green Lizard cut in pieces | 1, 
If a Hawk were unquiet, they hooded © 
him, and placed him in a Smith's Shop ſ 
for ſome time, where, accuſtomed to theſ , 
continual noiſe of hammering, he became fl 
more gentle and traQtable. | 
They uſed few terms of Art, plainly 
and intelligibly expreſſing the Parts affecY,: 
ted; their Diſeaſes and Remedies. This Ga 
heap of artificial terms firſt entring with 
the French Artiſts: who ſeem to have beaſſ;,, 
che firſt and nobleſt Falconers in the We. 
ſtern part of Exrope ; although, in ther. 
Language, they have no word which in "7 
genera] expreſſeth an Hawk. - 
They carried their Hawks in the {kt ing 
hand, and let them flie from the right ,- 
They uſeda Bell, and took great care thay. 
their Jeſſes ſhould not be red, leſt Eagks Cy1 
| ſhould flie at them. Though they uſed *; 
Hoods, we have no clear deſcription df,,q 
them, and little account of their Lures. 
Tie ancient Writers left no account 
the ſwiftneſs of Hawks or meaſure of thetfg,.: 
+ De Re Ru flight : but * Feresbachius delivers thiſn,, 
fics. - William Duke of Cleve had an Hawl F 
which, in one day, made a flight out df *- 
eſiphalia into Prufſia. And, upon golf. 
account, an Hawk in this Country of Noricy,. 
| folk, made a flight at a Woodcock neaſſy,q 


thirty miles in one hour. How far tif... 
Hawk 


by 
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Hawks, Merlins and wild Fowl which 
come unto us with a North-weſt wind in 
the Autumn, flie in a day, there is no 
cear account ; but coming over Sea their 
fight hath been long, or very ſpeedy. 
For I have known them to light fo weary 
on the coaſt, that many have been taken 
'E with Dogs, and ſome knock'd down with 
Staves and Stones. 

Their Perches ſeem not ſo large as ours; 
for they made them of ſuch a bigneſs that 
their Talons might almoſt meet : and they 
choſe to make them of Sallow, Poplar or 
Lime Tree. 

They uſed great clamours and hollow- 
ng in their flight, which they made by 
theſe words, o#_/z, la, la, la ; and to raiſe 
the Fowls, made uſe of the ſound of a 
BE Cymbal. 

Their recreation ſeemed more ſober 
' #*Jand folemn than ours at preſent, ſo im- 
6 F properly attended with Oaths and Impre- 
 VFcations. For they called on God at their 
VNrting out, according to the account of 
, Demetrius, To Oy emughionvles, in the 
'" F iſ place calling upon God. | 
of, The learned Rigaltius thinketh, that if 
7 the Romans had well known- this airy 
"IChaſe, they would have left or leſs regar- 
TI&d their Circenſial Recreations. The 
"Greeks underſtogd Hunting early , but 
i HRT little 
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| the Shell, or a green Lizard cut in pieces F ; 
Tf a Hawk were unquiet, they hooded © 
him, and placed him in a Smith's Shop, 
for ſome time, where, accuſtomed to theſſ , 
continual noiſe of hammering, he became 1: 
more gentle and tractable. _ - 
They uſed few terms of Art, plainly] 
and. intelligibly expreſſing the Parts attec-, 
ted; their Diſeaſes and Remedies. This & 
heap of artificial terms firſt entring with} 
the French Artiſts: who ſeem to have beaſ{, 
the firſt and nobleſt Falconers in the We ſſ,,, 
{tern part of Europe ; although, in ther, 
Language, they have no word whichuJ;, 
general expreſſeth an Hawk. 
They carried their Hawks in the {| ng 
hand, and let them flie trom the right 1; 
Fhey uſeda Bell, and took great care thaY4. 
their Jeſſes ſhould not be red, leſt Eagls Cy 
. ſhould flie at them. Though they uſed © 
Hoods, we have no clear deſcription dF,1q 
them, and little account of their Lures. 
The ancient Writers left no account d 
the ſwiftneſs of Hawks or meaſure of ther 
+ pe Re Ru flight : but * ZZeresbachius delivers thifſn,, 
fre - William Duke of Cleve had an Hawl 
which, in one day, made a flight out of 7 
Weſtphalia into Pruſſia. And, upon godlſſ4,. 
account, an Hawk in this Country of Noſiy,. 
| Folk, made a flight at a Woodcock nety,q 
thirty miles in one hour. How far tiff... 
Hawks 
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Hawks, Merlins and wild Fowl which 
come unto us with a North-weſt wind in 
the Autumn, flie in a day, there is no 
car account ; but coming over Sea their 
fight hath been long, or very ſpeedy. 
For I have known them to light ſo weary 
on the coaſt, that many have been taken 
with Dogs, and ſome knock'd down with 
Staves and Stones. 

Their Perches ſeem not ſo large as ours; 
for they made them of ſuch a bigneſs that 


"Ftheir Talons might almoſt meet : and they 


choſe to make them of Sallow, Poplar or 
Lime Tree. 

They uſed great clamours and hollow- 
ng in their flight, which they made by 
theſe words, ou /0z, la, la, la ; and to raiſe 
the Fowls, made uſe of the ſound of a 
Cymbal. 

Their recreation ſeemed more ſober 
and ſolemn than ours at preſent, ſo im- 


properly attended with Oaths and Impre- 
ations. For they called on God at their 
ktting out, according to the account of 
Demetrius, Tov Ot emxaAionvles, 2n the 


If place calling upon God. | 
| The learned Rzigaltius thinketh, that it 


r the Romans had well known- this airy 
"""ICha 
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ſe, they would have left or leſs regar- 


TI&d their Circenſial Recreations. The 
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litrle or nothing of our Falconry. If 4 th 
lexander had known it, we might haye - 


found ſomething of it and more of Hawk c 
in Ariſtotle; who was fo unacquainteff © 
with that way, that he thought that 
Hawks would not feed upon the Heart 
of Birds. Though he hath mention'd (+ 
vers Hawks, yet Julins Scaliger, an ex 
pert Falconer, deſpaired to reconcile them 
unto ours. And 'tis well if, among them, b 
you can clearly make out a Lanner, afþ !* 
Sparrow Hawk and a Keſtril, but muf boy 
not hope to find your Gier Falcon there, 
which is the noble Hawk; and I wih 
you one no worſe than that of Hem 
King of Navarre; which, Scaliger faith 
he ſaw ſtrike down a Buzzard, two wit by 
Geeſe, divers Kites, a Crane and a Sway © 
Nor muſt you expect from high Anti 
quity the diftindtions of Eyeſs and R4 
mage Hawks, of Sores and Entermewer 
of Hawks of the Lure and the Fiſt ; no 
that material diſtin&ion into ' ſhort ati 
long winged Hawks ; from whence ati} 77 
ſuch differences in their raking down df ©: 
Stones; 1n their flight, their ſtriking dow 
or ſeizing, of their Prey, in the ſtrength d 
their Talons, either in the Heel and ford 
Talon, or the middle and the Heel : ft 
yet what Eggs produce the differen 
Hawks, or when they lay three Fyp 
(12 
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that the firſt produceth a Female and large 
'S Hawk, the ſecond of a midler ſort, and the 
third a ſmaller Bird Tercellene or Taſſel 
of the Mafle Sex; which Hawks being 
onely obſerved abroad by the Ancients, 
were looked upon as Hawks of different 
- | kinds and not of the ſame Eyrie or Neſt. 
| As for what Ari/fo?le affirmeth that Hawks 
and Birds of prey drink not; although 
you know that it will not ſtrictly hold, 
yet I kept an Eagle two years, which fed 
upon Kats, Kitthings, Whelps and Ratts, 
without one drop of Water. 
It any thing may add unto your know- 
ledge in this noble Art, you muſt pick 
it out of later Writers than thoſe you en- 
quire of, You may peruſe the two Books 
of Falconry writ by that renowned Empe- 
rour Frederick the Second ; as alſo the 
Works of the noble Duke Bel:/arzus, of 
Tardiffe, Francherius, of Franciſco Sforzi- 
wo of FYicenſa ; and may not a little in- 
form or recreate your ſelf with that ele- 
gant Poem of * Thuanus. I leave you to * De Re Ace 
divert your ſelf by the peruſal of it, ha- JP"g.e 
ving, at preſent, no more to ſay but that : 


l am, Sc. 


T4 © Race 
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Cymbals, &C. 


SIR, 


ITH what difficulty, if not poſſi- 
bility, you may expect fatisfac- 
tion concerning the Muſick, or Muſical 
Iaſtruments of the Hebrews, you will ea- 
fly diſcover -if you conſult the attempts 
of learned men upon that Subject : but tor 
Cymbals, of whoſe Figure you enquire, 
you may find ſome deſcribed in Bayfus, 
in the Comment of Rhodius upon Scribo- 
wius Largus, and others. 
As for KuuSaaw eazAzZov mentioned 


by S.* Paul, and rendred a 7inckling Cym- x Cor.13.1, 


bal, whether -the tranſlation be not too 
ſoft and diminutive ſome queſtion may be 
| made: 


made : for the word aAzAz{w implieth 
no ſmall ſound, but a ſtrained and lofty 
vociferation, or ſome kind of hollowing 
ſound, according to the Expoſition of He: 
ſychius, *AMeMaZtale eximorre Thy puvin 
A word drawn trom the luſty ſhout 
Souldiers, crying *AAzAz at the firſt charg; 
upon their Enemies, according to the cu. 
ſtom of Eaſtern Nations, and uſed by Tre 
jans in Zomer ; and is alſo the Note of tle 
Chorus in A#iftophanes *AMaMzt # mw, 
In other parts of Scripture we reade « 
loud and high ſounding Cymbals ; and in 
Clemens Alexandrinus that the Arabian 
made uſe of Cymbals in their Wars inſtea 
of other military Muſick ; and Polyznu 
in his Stratagemes affirmeth that Bacrhu 
gave the ſignal of Battel unto his nums 
rous Army not with Trumpets but wh 
Tympans and Cymbals. 

And now I take the opportunity t 
thank you for the new Book {ent me cot 
taining the Anthems ſung in our Cathe 
dral and Collegiate Churches: 'tis probabh 
there will be additions, the Maſters « 
Muſick being now aGtive in that affax. 
Beſide my naked thanks I have yet ns 
thing to return you but this encloſed 
which may be ſomewhat rate untd 
you, and that is a Turkiſh Hymn trank 
lated into French out of the me 

ctre, 


Of Cymbals, 8c. Tract VI 


to 


ru 
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A Metre, which I thus render unto you. 
J 

nf. O what praiſe doth he dejerve, and how 
Je great is that Lord, all whoſe Slaves are as 
p” fo many Kings / 

: | 
Pe Whoſoever ſhall rnb his Eyes with the 
uy tuft of his Feet, ſhall behold ſach atlmirable 
x things that he ſhall fall into an ecſtaſie. 

- He that ſhall drink one drop of his Beve- 

0 


rage, ſhall have his Boſome like the Ocean 
filled with Gems and pretious Liquours. 


Let not looſe the Reins unto thy Paſſions 
in this world : he that repreſſeth them ſhall 


become a true Solomon in the Faith. 


Amuſe not thy ſelf to adore Riches, or 
to build great Houſes and Palaces. 


The end of what thou ſhalt build is but 


rune. 

_ Pamper not thy Body with delicacies and 
dainties ; it may come to paſs one day that 
this Body may be in Hell. 


Imagine *not that he who findeth Riches 


"fndeth Elappineſs ; he that findeth Happi- 


meſs is he that findeth God. 
All 
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AI who proftrating themſelves in humi- 


| ® Veld the lity ſhall this day believe in * Vele, if they 


Founder of 


the Convent, were Poor ſhall be Rich, and if Rich ſhal 


become Kings. 


After the Sermon ended which was 
made upon a Verſe in the Alcoran con- 
taining much Morality, the Deruzces in 
a Gallery apart ſung this Hymn, accom- 
panied with Inſtrumental Muſick, which 
ſo affected the Ears of Monſieur 4« Loyr, 
that he would not omit to ſet it down, 
together with the Muſical Notes, to be 
found in his firſt Letter unto Monſieur 
Bouliau, Prior of Magny. 


Excuſe my brevity : I can fay but little 


where I underſtand but little. 


T am, &c. 
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OR 


Gradual Verſes, &>c. 


Mens mea ſublimes rationes premeditatur. 


—— 
——— ———_ 


SIR, ; 


| = I may juſtly allow a good 


intention in this Poem preſented 

unto you, .yet I muſt needs con- 
feſs, I have no affection. for it; as being 
utterly averſe from all affetation in Poe- 
try, which either reſtrains the phancy, or 
ſetters the invention to any ſtrict diſpo- 
ſure of words. A Poem of this nature is 
to be found in Auſon;us beginning thus, 
SPES 


126 


+ El. Viner, 
in Auſon. 


Spes Deus e@terne ſtationis conciliator, 


Theſe are Verſes Ropalicz or Clavales, 
ariſing gradually like rhe Knots in a P+ 
72A or Clubb ; named alſo Fiſtulares by 
Priſcianus, as Elias * Vinetus hath noted, 
They confiſt properly oi five words, each 
thereof encreaſing by one ſyllable. They 
admit not of a Spoxdee in the fitth place, 


nor can a Golden or Silver Verſe be made 


this way. They run ſmoothly both in 
Latin and Greek, and ſome are ſcattering: 
ly to. be found in #omer ; as, 


*Q para? Ard), morenyees 3ASHILIU, 


Libere dicam ſed in aurem, ego verſibus 
hujuſmodi Ropalicis, longo ſyrmate protrac- 
tis, Ceraunium affigo. 


He that affecteth ſuch reſtrained Poetry, 
may peruſe the Long Poem of Hugbaldus 
the Monk, wherein every word beginneth 


 witha C penned in the praiſe of Calviries 


or Baldneſs, to the honour of Carolus Cal- 
ws King of France, 


Carmina clariſoue calvis cantate Camang. 


The 
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The reft may be ſeen at large in the ad- 
verſaria of Barthius : or if he delighteth in 
odd contrived phancies may he pleaſe him- 
es, [lf with Antiſtrophes, Counterpetories, Re- 
a | rogrades, Rebuſſes, Leonine Verſes, Oc. to 
dy be tound in Szeur des Accords, But theſe 
d. End the like are to be look'd upon, not 
ct Fptirſued, odd works might be made by 
ey ſuch ways; and for your recreation I pro- 
<, poſe theſe few lines unto you, 


In Arca, paratur quod arcui ſufficit. 


Miſellorum clamoribus accurrere non tam 
humanum quam ſulphureum. eſt. 


Afino teratur que Aſino teritur. 
& | Ne Aſphodelos comedas, phenices'manduca. 


Celum aliquid poteſt, ſed que mira preſtat 
£ Papilio eſt. 


hf Not to put you unto! endleſs -amuſe- 

sf ment, the Key hereof is the homonomy 

- | of the Greek made uſe of in the Latin 

words, which rendreth all plain. More 
znigmatical and dark expreſſions might 

7. | be made if any one would ſpeak or com- 

poſe them out of the numerical Charadters , ,,,s .. 
6 | or characteriſtical Numbers' ſet down by Part lib. x. 
* Robertus de Flultibus. AS 
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Spes Deus e@terne ſtationis conciliator, 


Theſe are Verſes Ropalici or Clavales, 
ariſing gradually l1ke rhe Knots in a Po 
7221 or Clubb ; named allo Fiſtulares by 
Priſcianus, as Elias * Vinetus hath noted. 
They confiſt properly of five words, each 
thereof encreaſing by one ſyllable. They 
admit not of a Spondee in the fifth place, 
nor can a Golden or Silver Verſe be made 
this way. They run ſmoothly both in 
Latin and Greek, and ſome are ſcattering: 
ly to. be found in #7omer ; as, 


*Q pargze *ATemid) purenyewes 3ASHILIU, 


Libere dicam ſed in aurem, ego verſibus 
hujuſmodi Ropalicis, longo ſyrmate protrac- 
tis, Ceraunium affigo. 


He that affeteth ſuch reſtrained Poetry, 
may peruſe the Long Poem of Zugbaldus 
the Monk, wherein every word beginneth 
with a C penned in the praiſe of Calvirzes 
or Baldneſs, to the honour of Carolus Cal- 
w#s King of France, 


Carmina clariſone catvis cantate Cam@ang. 


The 
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* 
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The reft may be ſeen at large in the ad- 
verſaria of Barthius : or if he delighteth in 
odd contrived phancies may he pleaſe him- 
klf with Autiftrophes, Counterpetories, Re- 


trogrades, Rebuſſes, Leonine Verſes, Gc. to 
he found in Szeur des Accords. But theſe 
and the like are to be look'd upon, not 
ptirſued, odd works might be made by 
ſuch ways; and for your recreation I pro- 
poſe theſe few lines unto you, 


Arca. paratur guod arcui ſufficit. 


Miſelorum clamoribas accurrere non tam 
humanum quam ſulphureum. eſt. 


Afino teratur que Afino teritur. 
Ne Aſphodelos comedas, phanices manduca. 


Celum aliquid poteſt, ſed que mira preſtat 
Papilio eft. 


Not to put you unto endleſs amuſe- 
ment, the Key hereof is the homonomy 
of the Greek made uſe of in the Latin 
words, which rendreth all plain. More 
znigmatical and dark expreſſions might 
be made if any one would ſpeak or com- 


poſe them out of the numerical CharaCters , ,,s .. 
or characteriſtical Numbers ſet down by part lib. x. 


* Robertus de Fluftibus. AS 
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' As for your queſtion concerning the 
contrary expreſſions of the Italian and 
Spaniards in their common affirmatiye 
anſwers, the Spaniard anſwering cy Sen, 
the Italian S7gnior cy, you muſt be content 
with this Diſtich, 


Why ſaith the Italian Signior cy, the Spu- 
niard cy Sennor 2 py 
Becauſe the one puts that behind, the other 

puts before. 


- And becauſe you are ſo happy in ſome 
Tranſlations, I pray return me theſe two 
Verſes in Engliſh, 


Occidit heu tandem multos que occidit 
amantes, 
Et cinis eſt hodie que fuit ignis heri, 


My occaſions make me to take off my 
Pen. I am, &c. 
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ſtich other, may very well be doubted. 
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TRACT VIIL 


. O F | 
LANGUAGES, 


And particularly of the 


SAXON TONGUE. 


_ Y k. —_— + 


SIR, 


HE laſt Diſcourſe we had of the 
Saxon Tongue recalled to my 
mind ſorne torgotten conſideratt- 

ons. Though the Earth were widely peo- 
ped before the Flood, (as many learned 
men conceive) yet whether after a large 
diſperſion, - and the ſpace of ſixteen hun- 
dred years, men maintained ſo uniform a 
Language in all parts, as to be ſtrictly of 
one Tongue, and readily to underſtand 


For 
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Of Languages, Sc. Tract VIII [Tr; 
For though the World preſerved in the yer 
Family of Noah beiore the confuſion of Ber, 
Tongues might be faid to be of one Lip, I pjp] 
yet even permitted to themſelves their hu- Im 
mours, inventions, neceſſities, and new ob- f|jehi; 
je&ts, without the mira-le of Confuſion at ſr 
firſt, in ſo long a tract of time, there had qeq ; 
probably been a Babel. For whether A: Bot 
merica were fix{t peopled by one or feveÞ pc 
ral Nations, yet cannot that number of fljjme 
difterent planting Nations, anſwer the mul N,y,, 
tiplicity of their preſent different Langus firew 
ges, of no affinity unto each other ; andſJ,y j 
even 1in their Northern Nations and in- krge 
communicating Angles, their Language Bqyn 
are widely ditiering. A native Interpre- ami 
ter brought. from Califormza proved uy 
no uſe unto the Spaniards upon the neigh ſyhic 
bour Shore. From Chzapa, to Guatemaly, onag 
S. Salvader, Honduras, there are at leaſt Drob: 
eighteen ſeveral Languages ; and fo nume-FChrg 
rous\are they both in the Peruvian andÞſ 

Mexican Regions, that the great Prince];yee 
are fain to have one common Language flthere 
which beſides their vernaculous and Me-ſljjgn : 
ther Tongues, may ſerve for commerd Narts, 
between them. | ? whic! 
And fince the confuſion of Tongues @[the F 
firſt fell onely upon thoſe which were pre] T7; 
ſent in Sinaar at the work of Babel, wityon 
ther the primitive Language from Noa thoug 


were 
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were onely preſerved in the Family of Ze- 
of Fer, and not alſo in divers others, which 
P, Fmight be abſent at the ſame, whether all 
F fame away and many might not be left 
+ bebind in their firſt Plantations aboat the 
Boot of the Hills, whereabourt the Ark re- 
d Fed and Noah became an Husbandman, is 
{- Fnot abſurdly doubted. 

*$ For ſo the primitive Tongue might in 
Y time branch out into ſeveral parts of £- 
k Brope and 4/fa, and thereby the firſt or He- 
* Fbrew Tongue which ſeems to be ingredi- 
Cent into ſo many Languages, might have 
- Flrger originals and grounds of its com- 
5 Emunication and traduction than from the 

"Family of A44raham, the Country of Ca- 

Yar and words contained in the Bible 

EI which come ſhort of the full of that Lan» 

" guage. And this would become more 


probable trom the Septuagint or Greek 


-IChronology ſtrenuouſly afterted by Yoſ- 


j 
fu ; for making five hundred years be- 
SItween the Deluge and the days of Peleg, 
there ariſeth a large latitude of multiplica- 
-Ftion and diſperſion of People into ſeveral 
YIfarts, before the deſcent of that Body 
which followed Nimrod unto Sinaar from 
Mthe Eaſt. 
"| They who derive the bulk of European 
Tongues from the Scythian and the Greek, 
though they may ſpeak probably in many 
c K 2 points, 


4 
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points, yet muſt needs allow vaſt diff. 
rence or corruptions from ſo few origi- 
nals, which however might be tolerably 
made out 1n rhe old Saxon, yet hath time 
much confoundec +72 clearer derivations, 
And as the knowledge thereof now ſtands 
in reference unto our ſelves, I find many 
words totally loſt, divers of harſh ſound 
diſuſed or refined in the pronunciation, 
and many words we have alſo in common 
uſe not to be found in that Tongue, or ve- 
nially derivable from any other from 
whence we have largely borrowed, and 
yet ſo much {till remaineth with us that it 
maketh the groſs of our Language. 

The religious obligation unto the He- 
brew Language hath ſo notably continued 


the ſame, thar it might ſti!l be underſtood 


by Abraham, whereas by the Mazorit: 
Points and Chaldee Character the old Let- 
ter ſtands ſo transformed, that it Moſes 
were alive again, he muſt be taught to 
reade his own Law. 

The Chinoys, who live at the bounds 
of the Farth, who have admitted littk 
communication, and ſuffered ſucceſſive in- 
curſions from one Nation, may poſlibly 
give account ol-a very ancient Language; 
but conſiſting of many Nations and 
Tongues; contuſion, admixtion and cor- 
ruption 1n length of time nught jrebny 

| 0 
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ſ have crept in as without the virtue of a 
common Character, and laſting Letter of 
things, they could never probably make 
out thoſe ſtrange memorials which they 


pretend, while they ſtill make uſe of the 
Works of their great Confutius many hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, and in a ſeries 
aſcend as high as Poncuus, who is con- 
ceived our Noah, 

The preſent Welch, and remnant of the 
old Britanes, hold fo much of that ancient 
Language, that they make a ſhitt to un- 
derſtand the Poems of Merlin, Eneriy, 
Telefin, a thouſand years ago, whereas the 
Herulian Pater Noſter, ſet down by Wolf- 
gangus Lazinus, is not without much critt- 
ciſm made out, and but in ſome words ; 
and the preſent Parifians can hardly hack 
out thoſe few lines of the League between 
Charles and Lews, the Sons of Ludovicus 
Pius, yet remaining in old French. 

The Spaniards, in their corruptive tra- 
duction and Romance, have fo happily re- 
tained the terminations from the Latin, 
that notwithſtanding the Gothick and 


Mooriſh intruſion of words, they are able 


to make a Diſcourſe completely conſiſting 
of Grammatical Latin and Spaniſh, where- 
in the Italians and French will be very 
much to ſeek. 


at K 3 The 
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The learned Caſaubon conceiveth that x 
Dialogue might be compoſed in Saxon 
onely of ſuch words as are derivable from 
the Greek, which ſurely might be effec. 
ted, and ſo as the learned might not un- 
eaſily find it out. Yerſtegan made ng 
doubt that ' he could contrive a Letter 
which might be underſtood by the En- 
liſh, Dutch and Eaſt Friſſander, which, as 
the preſent contuſion ſtandeth, might have 
proved no very clear Piece, and hardly to 
be hammer'd out: yet ſo much of the 
Saxon {till remaineth in our Engliſh, 
may admit an orderly diſcourſe and ſerie 
of good ſenſe, ſuch as not onely the pre 
ſent Engliſh, but Z/fric, Bede and Als 
red might underſtand atter fo many hun- 
dred years. ' 

Nations that live promiſcuouſly, unde: 
the Power and Laws of Conqueſt, do {el 
dom eſcape the Joſs of their Languag: 


with their Liberties, wherein the Roman 
were ſo ſtrict that the Grecians were fain 


to conform in their judicial Proceſſes; 
which made the Jews looſe more in ſever 
ty years diſperſion in the Provinces of Bu 
bylon, than in many hundred in their d: 
ſtin& habitation in Zgypr ; and the En- 
gs which dwelt diſperſedly to looſe ther 
anguage in Jreland, whereas more tolc- 
rable reliques there are thereof in Find 
where 
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where they were cloſely and almoſt ſolely 
planted ; and the Moors which were moſt 
huddled together and united about Grana- 
da, have yer left their Arvirage among 
the Granadian Spaniards. 


But thut up in Angles and inacceſlible. 


corners, divided by Laws and Manners, 
they often continue long with httie mix- 
ture, which hath atforded that laſting life 
unto the Cantabrian and Britiſh Tongue, 
wherein the Britanes are remarkable, who, 
having lived tour hundred years together 
with the Romans, retained ſo much of the 
Bririth as it may be cfteemed a Language; 
which either they reſolutely maintained in 
their cohabitation with them in Britane, or 
retiring after in the time of the Saxons in» 
to Countries and parts leſs civilizd and 
converſant with the Romans, they found 
the People diſtin&t, the Language more 
intire, and ſo fell into it again. 

But ſurely no Languages have been ſo 
ſtraitly lock'd up as not to admit of 
commixture. The Iriſh, although they 


retain a kind of a Saxon Character, yet 


have admitted many words of Latin and 
Engliſh. In the Welch are found many 
words from Latin, ſome from Greek and 
Saxon. In what parity and incommixture 
the Language of that People ſtood which 
were caſually diſcovered in the heart ot 
K 4 SPIng 
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Spain, between the Mountains of Caſtile, 
no longer ago than in the time of Duke 
D' Alva, we have not met with a good 
account any farther than that their words 
were Baſquiſh or Cantabrian : but the pre- 
ſent Baſquenſa one of the minor Mother 
Tongues of Europe, is not without com 
mixture-of Latin and Caſtilian, while we 
meet with Santifiea, tentationeten, Glaria, 
puiſſanea, and four more in the ſhort-Form 
of the Lord's Prayer, ſet down by Paulus 
Merula : but although in this brief Form 
we may find ſuch commixture, yet the 
bulk of their Language ſeems more dj- 
ſind, conhiſting ot words of no affinity 
unto others, of numerals totally different, 
of diftering Grammatical Rule, as may be 
obſerved in the Di&ionary and ſhort Baſ- 
guenſa Grammar , compoſed by Raphael 
Nicoleta, a Prieſt of Bilboa, 


And if they uſe the auxiliary Verbs of 


Equin and Tſan, anſwerable unto Z7azer 
and Ser, to Have, and Be, in the Spaniſh, 
which Forms came in with the Northern 
Nations into the Italian,Spaniſh and French, 
and if that Form were uſed by them before, 
and crept not in from imitation of their 
neighbours, it may ſhew ſome ancienter 
traduction from Northern Nations, or elf 
muſt ſeem very ſtrange ; ſince the Sou- 


thern Nations had it nat of old, and 1 


know 
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know not whether any ſuch mode be 
found in the Languages of any part of 4- 
Merica. 

The Romans, who made the great cofn- 
mixture and alteration of Languages in the 
World, effe&ted the fame, not onely by 
their proper Language, but thoſe alſo of 
their military Forces, employed in ſeveral 
Provinces, as holding a ſtanding Mzlitza 
inall Countries, and commonly of ſtrange 
Nations; ſo while the cohorts and Forces 
of the Britanes were quartered in /Zgypr, 
Armenia, Spain, 1llyria, &c. the Stablx- 
fans and Dalmatians here, the Gauls, Spa- 
niards and Germans in other Countries, 
and other Nations in theirs, they could 
not but leave many words behind them, 
ind carry away many with them, which 
might make that in many words of very 
diſtin Nations ſome may ſtill remain 
of very unknown and doubttull Genea- 
logy. 

And if, as the learned Buxhorninus con- 
tendeth, the Scythian Language as the 
Mother Tongue runs through the Nations 
of Europe, and even as far as Perſia, the 
community in many words between ſo 
many Nations, hath a more reaſonable 0- 
riginal traduction, and were rather deri- 
vable from the common Tongue diffuſed 
through them all, than from any _ 
ar 
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'ar Nation, which hath alſo borrowed and 
holdeth but at ſecond hand. 

The Saxons ſettling over all England, 
maintained an uniform Language, onely 
diverſified in Dialect, Idioms, and minor 
differences, according to their different 
Nations which came in to the common 
Conqueſt, which may yet be a cauſe of 
the variation in the ſpeech and words of 
ſeveral parts of England, where' different 
Nations moſt abode or ſettled, and having 
expelled the Britanes, their Wars were 
chiefly among themſelves, with little ac- 
tion with foreign Nations untill the union 
of the Heptarchy under Egbert ; after 
which time although the Danes infeſted 
this Land and ſcarce left any part free, 
yet their incurſions made more havock in 
Buildings, Churches and Cities, than the 
Language of the Country, becauſe thei 
Language was in effect the ſame, and ſuch 
as whereby they might eaſily underſtand 
one another. 

And if the Normans, which came into 
Neuſtria or Normandy with Rollo the Dane, 
had preſerved their Language in their new 
acquiſts, the ſucceeding Conqueſt of Emg- 
lazd, by Duke W:/liam of his race, had 
not' begot among us ſuch notable alterati: 
ons ; but having loſt their Language 1n 
their abode in Normandy before they ad- 
ventured 
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ventured upon England, they confounded 
the Engliſh with their French, and made 
the grand mutation , which was ſucceſ- 
ſively encreaſed by our poſſeſſions in Nor- 
mandy, Guien and Aquitain, by our long 
Wars in France, by frequent reſort of the 
French, who to the number of ſome thou- 
fands came over with /abe/ Queen to Ed- 
ward the Second, and the ſeveral Matches 
of England with the Daughters of France 
before and ſince that time. 

But this commixture, though ſufficient 
toconfuſe, proved not of ability to aboliſh 


the Saxon words; for from the French we 


have borrowed many Subſtantives, Adjec- 
tives and ſome Verbs, but the great Body 
of Numerals, auxiliary Verbs, Articles, 
Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunctions and 


Prepoſitions, which are the diſtinguiſhing 


and laſting part of a Language, remain 
with us from the Saxon, which, having 
ſuffered no great alteration for many hun- 
dred years, may probably ſtill remain, 
though the Engliſh ſwell with the in- 
mates of Itahan, French and Latin. An 
Example whereof may be obſeryd 1n this 
following, 
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The firſt and formoſt ſtep to all good 
Works is the dread and fear of the Lord of 
Heaven and Farth, which thorough the 
Holy Ghoſt enlightneth the blindneſs of 
our ſinfull hearts to tread the ways of 
wiſedom, and leads our feet into the Land 
of Bleſſing, 


SAXON I. 


The erſt and fyrmoſt ſtzp to eal gode 
Weorka is the drxd and feurt of the Lauord 
of Heofan and Eorth, while thurh the 
Heilig Gaſt onlihtneth the blindneſle of 
ure ſinfull heorte to trzd the wxg of wiſ- 
dome, and thone lxd ure fet into the Land 
of Bleſſung. 


ENGLISH II. 


For to forget his Law is the Door, the 
Gate and Key to let in all unrighteouſneſs, 
making our Eyes, Ears and Mouths to 
anſwer the luſt of Sin, our Brains dull to 
good Thoughts, our Lips dumb to his 
Praiſe, our Ears deaf to his Goſpel, and 


.our Eyes dim to behold his Wonders, 


which witneſs againſt us that we have 
not 
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not well learned the word of God, that 
we are the Children of wrath, unworthy 
of the love and manifold gifts of God, gree- 
dily following after the ways of the Devil 
and witchcraft of the World, doing nothing 
to free and keep our ſelves from the bur- 
ning fire of Hell, till we be buried in Sin 
and ſwallowed in Death, not to ariſe again 
in any hope of Chriſt's Kingdom. 


SAXON II. 


For to fuorgytan his Laga is the Dure, 
the Gat and Czg to let in eal unrightwiſ- 


nyſe, makend ure Eyge, Eore and Muth 


to anſware- the luſt of Sin, ure Brzgan 
dole to gode Theoht, ure Lippan dumb 
to his Preys, ure Earen deat to his Go- 
ſpel, and ure Eyge dim to behealden his 
Wundra, whilc ge witnyſle ongen us that 
wee &f noht wel gelzred the weord of 
God, that wee are the Cilda of ured, un- 
wyrthe of the lufe and mznigfeald gift of 
God, grediglice felygend zfter the wxgen 
of the Deoful and wiccraft of the Weorld, 
doend nothing to fry and cxp ure faula 
from the byrnend fyr of Hell, till we be 
geburied in Synne and ſwolgen in Death 
not to ariſe agen in znig hope of Chriſtes 
Kynedome. 


ENGLISH 
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The firſt and formoſt ſtep to all good 
Works is the dread and fear of the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, which thorough the 
Holy Ghoſt enlightneth the blindneſs of 
our ſinfull hearts to tread the ways of 
wiſedom, and leads our teet into the Land 
of Bleſling, 


SAXON I. 


The erſt and fyrmoſt ſtzp to eal gode 


 Weorka is the drzd and feurt of the Lauord 


of Heofan and Eorth, while thurh the 
Heilig Gaſt onlihtneth the blindneſle of 
ure ſinfull heorte to traxd the wg of wiſ- 
dome, and thone lxd ure fet into the Land 
of Bleſſung. 


ENGLISH Il. 


For to forget his Law is the Door, the 
Gate and Key to let in all unrighteouſneſs, 
making our Eyes, Ears and Mouths to 
anſwer the luſt of Sin, our Brains dull to 
good Thoughts, our Lips dumb to his 
Praiſe, our Ears deaf to his Goſpel, and 


.our Eyes dim to behold his Wonders, 


which witneſs againſt us that we have 
not 
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not well learned the word of God, that 
we are the Children of wrath, unworthy 
of the love and manifold gifts of God, gree- 
dily following after the ways of the Devil 
and witchcraft of the World, doing nothing 
to free and keep our ſelves from the bur- 
ning fire of Hell, till we be buried in Sin 
and ſwallowed in Death, not to ariſe again 
in any hope of Chriſt's Kingdom. 


SAXON IL 


For to fuorgytan his Laga is the Dure, 
the Gat and Czg to let in eal unrightwiſ- 
nyſe, makend ure Eyge, Eore and Muth 
to anſware the luſt of Sin, ure Brzgan 
dole to gode Theoht, ure Lippan dumb 
to his Preys, ure Earen deaf to his Go- 
ſpel, and ure Eyge dim to behealden his 
Wundra, whilc ge witnyſſe ongen us that 
wee a&f noht wel gelzred the weord of 
God, that wee are the Cilda of ured, un- 
wyrthe of the lufe and mxnigfeald gift of 
God, grediglice felygend ztter the wzgen 
of the Deoful and wiccraft of the Weorld, 
doend nothing to fry and cxp ure faula 
from the byrnend fyr of Hell, till we be 
geburied in Synne and ſwolgen in Death 
not td ariſe agen in znig hope of Chriſtes 
Kynedome. 


ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH II. 


Which draw from above the bitter doom 
of the Almighty of Hunger, Sword, Sick- 
neſs, and brings more ſad plagues than 
thoſe of Hail, Storms, Thunder, Bloud, 
Frogs, ſwarms of Gnats and Graſhoppers, 
which ate the Corn, Graſs and Leaves of 
the Trees in AZgypr. 


SAXOM II. 


Whilc drag from but the bitter dome of 
the Almagan of Hunger, Sweorde, Seok- 
neſſe,, and bring mere fad plag, thone 
they of Hagal, Storme, Thunner, Blode, 
Frog, ſwearme of Gnzt and Gzrſupper, 
whilc eaten the Corn, Gzrs and Leat of 
the Treowen in Agypr. 


ENGLISH IV. 


It we reade his Book and holy Writ, 
theſe among many others, we ſhall find 
to be the tokens of his hate, which ga- 
thered together might mind us of his 
will, and teach us when his wrath be- 
ginneth, which ſometimes comes in 0+ 
pen ſtrength and full fail, oft ſteals like 
a Thief in the night, like Shafts ſhot 
X from 
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from a Bow at midnight, before we 
think upon them. | 


SAXON IV. 


Gyf we rxd his Boc and heilig Gewrit, 


theſe gemong mxenig othern, we ſceall 
findan the tacna of his hatung while gega- 
therod together miht gemind us of his wil- 
kn, and teac us whone his ured ongin- 
neth, whilſc ſometima come 1n © 
ſtrength and fill ſeyle, oft ſtzl gelyc a 
Theot in the niht, gelyc Sceaft fcoten 
fam a Boge at midneoht, beforan we 
thinck uppen them. 


ENGLISH V. 


And though they were a deal leſs, and 


rather ſhort than beyond our ſins, yet do. 


we not a whit withſtand or forbear them, 
we are wedded to, not weary of our miſ- 
deeds, we ſeldom look upward, and are 
not aſhamed under ſin, we cleanſe not our 
ſelves from the blackneſs and deep hue of 
our guilt; we want tears and ſorrow, we 
weep not, faſt not, we crave not forgive- 
nels from the mildneſs, ſweetneſs and 
goodneſs of God, and with all livelihood 
and ſtedfaſtneſs to our uttermoſt will hunt 
after the evil of guile, pride, curſing, ſwea- 
ring, 
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ring, drunkenneſs, overeating, uncleanneſs, 
all idle luſt of the fleſh, yes many uncouth 
and nameleſs fins, hid in our inmoſt Breaſt 
and Boſomes, which ſtand betwixt our 
forgiveneſs, and keep God and Man aſun- 
der. 


SAXON V. 


And theow they wxre a dx leſie, and 
reither ſcort thone begond oure ſinnan, 
get do we naht a whit withſtand and for- 
beare them, we eare bewudded to, nokt 
werig of ure agen miſdeed, we feldon loc 
upweard, and ear not offchzxmod under 
ſinne, we cleans noht ure felvan from the 
blacneſſe and dzp hue of ure guilt ; we 
wan teare and ſara, we weope noht, fx 
noht, we craf noht foregyſneſſe fram the 
mildneſſe, ſweetneſſe and goodneſſe of 
God, and mit eal lifelyhood and ſtedfaſt- 
neſſe to ure uttermoſt witt hunt efter the 
ufel of guile, pride, curſung, ſwearung, 
druncenneſle, overeat, uncleanneſſe and 
cal idle luſt of the flaſc, yis manig un: 
cuth and nameleas ſinnan, hid in ure in: 
mzſt Briſt and Boſome, while ſtand be- 
twixt ure foregytneſle, and cxp God and 
Man aſynder. 


ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH VI. 


"Thus are we far beneath and alſo worſe 
«| than the reſt of God's Works; for the Sun 
and Moon, the King and Queen of Stars, 
Snow, Ice, Rain, Froſt, Dew, Miſt, Wind, 
fourfooted and creeping things, Fiſhes and 
fathered Birds, and Fowls either of Sea 
{ | or Land do all hold the Laws of his will, 


SAXON VI. 


| Thus care we far beneoth and calſo 

| wyrſe thone the reſt of Gods Weorka ; 

, | for the Sun and Mone, the Cyng and 

| Cquen of Stearran, Snaw, Ie, Ren, Froſt, 

| Deaw, Miſte, Wind, feower fet and cry- 
pend dinga, Fix yefetherod Brid, and Fx- 
ln auther in Sz or Land do eal heold the 
Lag of his willan. 


| Thus have you ſeen in few words how 
near the Saxon and Engliſh meet. 


| Now of this account the French will 
be able to make nothing ; the modern 
Danes and Germans, though from ſeveral 
words they may conjecture at the mea- 
ning, yet will they be much to ſeek in 
the orderly ſenſe and continued conſtruc- 
\þ L tion 
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tion thereof, whether the Danes can con- 
tinue ſuch a ſeries of ſenfe ont of their pre- 
ſent Language and the old Runick, as to 
be intelligible unto preſent and ancient 
times, ſome .doubt may well be made; 
and if the prefent French would attempt 
a Diſcourſe in words common unto their 
preſent Tongue and the old Romana Ru- 
fſtica ſpoken in Elder times, or in the old 
Language of the Francks, which came to 
be in uſe ſome ſucceſlions atter Pharamond, 
it might prove a Work of ſome trouble to 
efiect. ? 

It were not impoſſible to make an Or; 


| ginal reduction of many words of no ge- 


neral reception in E»g/and but of common 
uſe in NoFelk, or peculiar to the Eaſt 
Angle Countries; as, Bawnd, Bun, 
Thurck, Enemmis, Sammodithee, Mawther, 
Kedge, Seele, Straft, Clever, Matchly, Dere, 
Nicked, Stingy, Noneare, Feft, Thepes, Gif 
good, Kamp, Sibrit, Fangaſt, Sap, Cothiſh, 
Thokifſh, Bide owe, Paxwax : of theſe and 
ſome others of no eaſie originals, when 
time will permit, the reſolution may be 
attempted; which to effe&t, the Daniſh 
Language new and more ancient may 
prove of good adyantage : which Nation 
remained here fifty years.upon agreement, 
and have left many Families in it, and the 
Language of theſe parts had ſurely been 
— & more 
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more commixed and perplex, if the Fleet 
of /Tugo de Bones had not been caſt away, 
| wherein threeſcore thouſand Souldiers out 
of Britany and Flanders were to be wat- 
; || tedover, and were by King Johr's appoint- 
| ment” to have a ſettled habitation 1n the 
' Þ Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
But beſide your laudable endeavours in 
| | the Saxon, you are not like to repent you 
| of your ſtudies in the other European and 
| Weſtern Languages, for therein are delive- 
| red many excellent Hiſtorical, Moral and 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, wherein men 
merely verſed in the learned Languages 
are often at a loſs : but although you are 

| well accompliſhed in the French, you 

| will not ſurely conceive that you are ma- 

| ter of all the Languages in France, for to 
omit the Briton, Britonant or old Britiſh, 
yet retained in ſome part of Brztany, I 
ſhall onely propoſe this unto your con- 
ſtruction. 


Chavaliſco d' aqueſtes Boemes chems an 

| freitado lou cap cun taules Fargonades, ero 

nety chi voluiget bouta ſin tens embe aquel- 

les. Anin a lous occells, che dizen tat prou 

ben en ein voz L' ome noſap comochodocht 

Þ yen ay jes de plazer, d' aufir la mitat de 
paraulles en el mon. 


L 3 This 
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This is a part of that Language which 
Scaliger nameth 1diotiſmus Tedtoſagicw, 
or Lanzue d* ac, counterdittinguithing it 
unto the [diotiſmus Francicas, or Langue 
-A' ouy,, not underſtood 1n a petty corner or 
between a tew Mountains, bur 1n parts of 
carly civility, in Languedoc, Provence and 
Catalonia, which put together will make 
little leſs than England. 

Without ſome knowledge herein you 
cannot exactly underſtand the Works «&f 
Rablzs ; by this the French themſelves arg 
fain to make out that preſerved relique of 
old French, containing the League between 
Charles and Lewy the Sons of Ludovic 
Pius. Hereby may tolerably be underſtood 
the ſeveral Tracts written in the Catale- 
nian Tongue; and in this 1s publiſhed the 
Tract of Falconry written by 7heodofuw 
and Symmachus : 1n this is yet conſerved 
the Poem Yilhuardine concerning the 
French expedition in the Holy War, and 
the taking of Conftantivople, among the 
Works of Marius z#quicola an Italian Po- 
et. You may find, in this Language, 1 
pleaſant Dialogue of Love : this, about ag 
hundred years ago, was in high eſteem, 
when many Italian Wits flocked into Pro 
vence ; and the tamous Petrarcha wrote 
many of his Poems in Yauc/uſe in that 
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| Tract VIIL Of Languages, &c, 


For the word [ Dread] in the Royal 
Title [ Dread Sovereign] of which you 
deſire to know the meaning, I return an- 
[wer unto your queſtion briefly thus. 


Moſt men do vulgarly underſtand this 
word Dread atter the common and En» 
gliſh acception, as impiying Fear, Awe or 
Dread. 

Others may think to expound it from 
the French word Drozt or Droyt. For, 
whereas in elder times, the Pr-/1dents and 
Supremes of Courts were termed Sove- 
rergns, men might conceive this a diſtinc- 
tive Title and proper unto the King as c- 
minently and by right the Sovereign. 
| A third expoſition may be made from 
ſome Saxon Original, particularly from 
Driht, Domine, or Drihten, Dominus, in 
the Saxon Language, the word for Domz- 
ws throughout the Saxon Pſalms, and us 
ſed in' the expreſſion of the year of our 
Lord in the Decretal Epiſlie of Pope Aga- 
tho unto Athelred King of the Mercians, 


Maſter, Sz in veſpera 


*{ 


pracedente folem 
f ſervit 
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ſeruus ex mandato Domini aliquod opus 
ſervile egerit, Dominus ( Drihten ) 80 ſ6- 
| lidis Iuito. However therefore, though 
Driht, Domine, might be moſt eminently 
applied unto the Lord of Heaven, yet 
might it be aJſo transferred unto Poten- 
tates and Gods on Earth, unto whom 
fealty is given or due, according unto the 
Feudiſt term Ligeus a Ligando unto whom 
they were bound in fealty. And therefore 
from Dribt, Domine, Dread Sovereign, 
may, probably, owe its Original. 


I have not time to enlarge upon this 
Subject : *Pray let this paſs, as it is, for a 
Letter and not for a Treatiſe. I am 


Tours, &c. 
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TRACT 1X. 


OF ARTIFICIAL 


1 
i1HILWLES 
'I MOUNTS or BURROWS, 


; In many parts of | 
ENGL AN D. 


What they are, to what end raiſcd, 
and by what Nations. 


FRY 


* — 
g 


My honoured Friend Mr./E. D. his 2zere. 


© Þ N my laſt Summer's Journey through 
ak I Marſhland, Holland and a great part 
* @. of the Ferns, I obſerved divers arti- 
* ficial heaps of Earth of a very large mag- 
* nitude, and I hear of many others which 
* are in other parts of thoſe Countries, 
| L 4 * forme 
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ſeruvus ex mandato Domini aliquod opus 
ſervile egerit, Dominus ( Drihten) 80 ſo- 
| lidis luito. However therefore, though 
Driht, Domine, might be moſt eminently 
applied unto the Lord of Heaven, yet 
might it be alſo transferred unto Poten- 
tates and Gods on Earth, unto whom 
fealty is given or due, according unto the 
Feudiſt term Ligeus a Ligando unto whom 
they were bound in fealty. And therefore 
trom Driht, Domine, Dread Sovereign, 
may, probably, owe its Original. 


I have not time to enlarge upon this 
Subject : *Pray let this paſs, as it is, for a 
Letter and not for a Treatiſe. I am 
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bf TRACT IL 
. OF ARTIFICIAL 
[HILLS 
'I MOUNTS or BURROWS, 
In many party of | 
E N G L A N D. 


What they are, to what end raiſed, 
and by what Nations. 


My honoured Friend Mr. F. D. his Duere. 


N my laſt Summer's fourney through 
] Marſbland, Holland/and a great part 

= of the Ferns, I obſerved divers artt- 

* ficial heaps of Earth of q very large mag- 
© nitude, and I hear of myny others which 
© are in other parts of hoſe Countries, 

, L 4 | h; 6c * fome 
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« ſome of them are at leaſt twenty foot 
© jn dire& height from the level whereon 
« they ſtand. I would gladly know your 
*« opinion of them, and whether you think 
© not that they were raiſed by the Romans 
* or Saxons to cover the Bones or Athes 
© of ſome eminent perſons ? 


My Anſwer, 


Worthy Sir, 
( = artificial Mounts and Hills, 


raiſed without Fortifications atten- 
ding them, in moſt parts of England, the 
molt conſiderable thereof I conceiveito be 
of two kinds; that is, either ſignal Boun- 
daries and Land-marks, or elſe ſepulchral 
Monuments-or Hills of Interrment for re- 
markable and eminent perſons, eſpecially 
ſuch as died in the Wars. | 
As for ſuch which are ſepulchral Monu- 
ments, upon bare and naked view they 
are not appropriable unto any of the three 
Nations of the Romans, Saxons or Danes, 
who, after the Britaines, have poſſeſſed this 
Land ; becauſe upon ftrit account, they 
may be appliable unto- them all. 
pI For 


Of the Tumuli of Tract IX. 


{36k 
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Tract IX.. Romans, Saxons; Danes. 153 
For that the Romans yſed ſuch hilly Se- 
pultures,. beſide many <ther teſtimonies, 

ſeems confirmable from] ' the praCtice of 
Germanicus, Who thus interred the unbu- 

ried Bones of the ſlain Shuldiers of Yarus z 

and that expreſſion of Yjrgz/, of high an- 

tiquity among the Latirs, ___ 


| ſub alto 


facit ingens monte 
Regis Dercenni terreno 6x aggere Buſt 


That the Saxons mage uſe of this way 
is collectible from ſeveral Records, and 
that pertinent expreſſign of * Lelandus, * Leland- 
Fo. > : x in Aſſertione 
Saxones gens Chriſti igaara, in hortis a= pegs ace 
menis, (1 domi forte egroti moriebantur ; thuri, 
fin foris & bello occift, in egeſtis per campos 
terre tumulis, quos ( Burgos appelabant ) 
jepulti ſunt. 
That the Danes obſerved this practice, 
their own Antiquities do frequently con- 
firm, and it ſtands preciicly delivered by 
Adolphus C "yprius, as the learned F Wormius + Wormius 
hath obſerved. Danz olim in memoriam Re- '" Monumen- 
Eg Its Dantciss 
gum & Feroum, ex terra coacervata ingen- 
tes moles, Montium inſtar eminentes,erexiſſe, 
credibile omnino ac probabile eſt, atque it- 
ls in locts ut plurimum, quo jepe homines 
commearent, atque iter haberent, ut in vi- 
is publicis poſteritati memoriam conſecra- 
rent, & quodammodo immortalitati man- 
darent. 
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 gdarent. And the like Monuments are yet 
to be obſerved in Norway and Denmark in 
no ſmall numbers. affo! 

So that upon a ſingle view and outward | Þ 
obſervation they may be the Monuments || or 1 
of any of theſe three Nations : Although | the 
the greateſt number, not improbably, of Þ Hot 
the. Saxons; who fought many Battels || ces 
with the Britaines and Danes, and alſo be- |  / 
tween their own Nations, and left the || not 
proper name of Burrows for theſe Hills | Bur 
{till retained in many of them, as the fe | He 
ven Burrows upon Salisbury Plain, and in Þ| fer 
many other parts of England. and 

But of theſe and the like Hills there ÞÞ a a 
can be no clear and aſſured deciſion with- Þþ it, 
out an ocular exploration, and ſubterrane- || Re! 
ous enquiry by cutting through one of || Co 
them either directly or croſ{wife. For fo || Vr 
with lefſer charge diſcovery may be made || ple 
what is under them, and conſequently the || ru 
intention of their erection. din 

For if they were raiſed for remarkable Þ| nu/ 
and eminent Boundaries, then about their | ex; 
bottom will be found the laſting ſubſtan- | *C 
ces of burnt Bones of Beaſts, of Aſhes, {| of 
Bricks, Lime or Coals. the 

If Urns be found, they might be erected || nir 
by the Romans before the term of Urn- || of 
burying or cuſtom of burning the dead 
expired : but if raiſed by the Romans after 

| that 


. [Tract IX. Romans, Saxons, Danes, ugg 
 ſthat period ; Inſcriptions, Swords, Shields 


and Arms after the Roman mode, may 
afford a good diſtinCtion. 

But if theſe Hills were made by Saxons 
or Danes, diſcovery may be made from 
the faſhion of their Arms, Bones of their 
Horſes, and other diſtinguiſhing ſubſtan+ 
cs buried with them. 

And for ſuch an attempt there wanteth 
not encouragement. For a like Mount or 
Burrow was opened in the days of King 
Henry the Eighth upon Barham Down in 
Rent, by the care of Mr. Thomas Digges 
and charge of Sir Chriſtopher Hales; and 
2 large Urn with Aſhes was found under 
it, as 1s delivered by Thomas Twinus De 
Rebus Albionicis, a learned Man of that 
Country , Sub incredibili Terre acervo, 
Urna cinere ofium magnorum fragmentis 
plena, cam galeis, clypeis eneis & ferreis 
rbigine fere conſumptis, inuſitat@ magnitu- 
dinis, eruta eſt : ſed nulla inſcriptio nomen, 
mllum teſtimonium tempus, aut fortunam 
exponebant : and not very long ago, as 


*Cambden delivereth, in one of the Mounts * Cambd. 
of Barklow Hills in Eſſex, being levelled Bis: P- 326- 


there were found three Troughs, contaj- 


ning broken Bones, conceived to have been 


of Danes : and in later time we find, that 
a Burrow was opened in the Ifle of Mar, 
wherein fourteen Urns were found with 
burnt 


than the reſt, placed in a Bed of fine white [| 
Sand, containing nothing but a few brittle 


ding to the particular account thereof in 

* Publiſhed the * deſcription of the Ifle of Man. Sure- 
| agtM ly many noble Bones and Aſhes have been 
neither admitting Ornament, Epitaph or 
Inſcription , may , if Earthquakes ſpare 

them, out laſt all other Monuments. Suz 

ſunt Metis mete. Obelisks have their 

term, and Pyramids will tumble, but theſe 
mountainous Monuments may ſtand, and 

are like to have the ſame period with the 

- Earth. 


More might be ſaid, but my buſineſs, 
of another nature, makes me take off my 
hand. I am 


Tours, &c, 
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burnt Bones in them ; and one more neat 


contented with ſuch hilly Tombs; which 1 


Bones, as having paſſed the Fire; accor- | — 


Alt 
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o TRACT X. 

_— 
: O F 

hl. | | 
. W hat place is meant by 

| that Name. 

6 


Alſo, of the ſituations of Sodom, 
Gomorrha, Admah, Zeboim, 
in the dead Sea. 


SIR, 


To your Geographical Queries, I anſwer as 
follows. 


ment, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
Epiſtles of S. Paul, we meet with the 
word Troas; how he went from Troas to 
Philipps in Macedonia, from thence -_ 
- roas 


[”: ſundry paſſages of the new Teſta- 


' 1568 Of Troas; of Sodom,O&c. Tract X. 


Troas again : how he remained ſeven days 
in that place ; from thence on foot to 4/: 
ſos, whither the Diſciples had failed from 
Treas, and there, taking him in, made 
their Voyage unto Ceſarea. 

Now, whether this 7roas be the name 
of a City or a cettain Region ſeems no 
groundleſs doubt of yours : tor that 'twas 
ſometimes taken in the ſignification of 
fome Country, is acknowledged by Orte- 
lius, Stephanus and Grotius ; and it 1s plain- 
ly ſet down by Strabo, that a Region of 
Phrygia in 4fra minor was ſo. taken in an- 
cient times ; and that, at the'Trojan War, 
all the Territory which comprehended the 
nine Principalities ſubje& unto the King 
of Nium, Tein Azyspam, was called by 
the name of 7roja. And this might ſeem 
ſufficiently to ſalve the intention of the 
deſcription, when he came or went from 
Troas, that is, ſome part of that Region; 
and will otherwiſe ſeem ſtrange unto ma- 
ny how he ſhould be ſaid to go or come 
from that City which all Writers had laid 
in the Aſhes about a thouſand years be- 
fore. 

All which notwithſtanding, ſince we 
reade in the Text a particular abode of ſe- 
ven days, and ſuch particulars as leaving 
of his Cloak, Books and Parchments at 
Trows : And that S. Luke ſeems to have 

| been 
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heen taken in to the Travels of S. Paul in 
this place, where he begins in the 4s to 
write in the firſt perſon, this may rather 
ſem to have been ſome City .or ſpecial 
Habitation, than any Province or Region 
without ſuch limitation. 

Now that ſuch a City there was, and 
that of no mean note, is eaſily verified 
from hiſtorical obſervation. For though 
old Z/ium was anciently deſtroyed, yet 
was there another raiſed by the relitts of 
that people, not in the fame place, but 
about thirty Furlongs weſtward, as is to 
be learned from Szrabo. 

Of this place Alexander in his Expedi- 
tion againſt Darzus took eſpecial notice, 
endowing it with ſundry Immunities, 
with promiſe of greater matters at his re- 
turn from Perſia; inclined hereunto from 
the honour he bore unto Zomer, whoſe 
earneſt Reader he was, and upon whoſe 
Poems, by the help of Anaxarchus and 
Calliſthenes, he made ſome obſervations. 
As alſo much moved hereto upon the ac- 
count of his cognation with the Aacides 
and Kings of Moloſſus, whereof Androma- 
che the Wife of Hedttor was Queen. After 
the death of AjJexander, Lyſamachus ſur- 
rounded it witli a Wall, and brought the 
inhabitants of the neighbour Towns unto 
it, and ſo it bore the name of —_ j 
whic 


160 


+ Sueton. 
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which, from Antigonus, was allo called] - 
Antigonia, according to the inſcription of of . 
that tamous Medal in Goltftus, Colonial & 
Troas Antigonia Alexandrea, Lego vice- Mu 
frma prima. plac 
When the Romans firſt went into 4f; || plc 
againſt Antiochus *rwas but a Kyra Þ| fo! 
and no great City ; but, upon the Peace | £0 
concluded, the Romans much advanced [1 
the ſame. Fimbria, the rebellious Roman, lp 
ſpoiled it in the Mithridatick War, boaſting mac 
that he had ſubdued Troy in eleven days the 
which the Grecians could not take in al- 
moſt as many years. But it was again re. | /er 
built and countenanced by the Romans | 7: 
and became a Roman Colony, with great Ne 
Immunities conferred. on it; and accor- | Hu 
dingly it is fo ſet down by Ptolomy. For Ne 1 
the Romans, deriving themſelves from the [Dar 
Trojans, thought no favour too great for | ©: 
it > eſpecially F«lzus Czfar, who, both in $i: 
imitation of Alexander, and for his own Eur 
deſcent from Fulus, of the poſterity of X- [[roj 
eas, with much paſſion affe&ted it, and, Et » 
in a diſcontented humour, * was once in 
mind to tranſlate the Roman wealth un- 
to it ; ſo that it became a very remarkab{: 
place, and was, in Szrabo's time, any 
uu TA, one of the noble Cities of 


Aſa. 


And, 
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Tract X. Of Troas; of Sodom, tor, 
And, if they underſtood the prediction 
of Homer in reference unto the Romans, 
ya fs ſome expound it in Szrabo, it mighr 
e. | much promote their affection unto that 

place ; which being a remarkable pro- 
#; | phegy, and ſcarce to be parallel'd in Pagan 
a; | tory, made before Rome was built, and 
ce | concerning the laſting Reign of the pro- 
& [geny of Areas, they could not but take 
n, eſpecial notice of ir. For thus is Neptune 
ng f{made to ſpeak, when he faved Eneas trom 
ys the fury of Achilles. 


6 BVerum agite hunc ſubito praſenti a morte 
ws trahamus 

at BNe Cronides ira flammet ft fortis Achilles 
r=  Hunc mater, fati quem Lex evadere juſt. 
or Ne genus intereat de Ito ſemine totum 

he BDardani ab excelſo pre cunitis prolibus 
or olim, | 

in YDileftz quos e mortali ſtirpe creavit, 

1n BNunrc etiam Priami ftirpem Saturnius odit, 
E. Brojuzenum poſthec ZEneas ſceptra tenebit 
d, NEt nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


n- 8 The Roman favours were alſo continu- 

k I unto S. Paul's days ; for * Claudius, * Sueton. 

+ producing an ancient Letter of the Ro- 

of mans unto King Seleucus concerning the 

rojan Privileges, made a Releaſe of their 

Tributes ; and Nero elegantly pleaded for Tacir. 1. 13. 
M their 
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their Immunities, and remitted all Tributes fri! 
unto them. Bat! 

And, therefore, there being ſo remar- fe 
kable a City in this Territory, 1t may ft a1 
ſeem too hard to looſe the ſame in the fijev 
general name of the Country; and ligge it 
was ſo efninently favoured by Emperours, Chu 
enjoying fo many Immunities, and full of For 
Roman Privileges, it was probably very [| 
populous, and a fit abode for S. Paul, who 
being a Roman Citizen, might live more 
quietly himſelf, and have no ſmall num 
ber of faithfull well-wiſhers 1n it. 

Yet muſt we not conceive that this was 
the old 7roy, or re-built in the ſame place ſei 
with it : for Troas was placed about thirty ij 
Furlongs Weſt, and upon the Sea ſhore; 
ſo that, to hold a clearer apprehenſion 
hereof than is commonly delivered in the 
Diſcourſes of the Ruines of Troy, we may ſy a1 
conſider one Inland Troy or oid liam, four' 
which was built farther within the Land, flnem 
and fo was removed from the Port where [ſlica. 
the Grecian Fleet lay in Zomer ; and ano-£ Nc 
ther Maritime 7roy, which was, upon theKChriſ 
Sea Coaſt placed in the Maps of Prolomy, ike u 
between 'Lectum and Sigzum or Port J«fflt ſuc 
»izam, Southweſt from the old City, whichſſvine, 
was this of S. Paul, and whereunto are aþ{hCo 
pliable the particular accounts of Be/oni fieir 
when, not an hundred years ago, = - 

| cri 
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s fkcribed the Ruines of 7roy with their 
Baths, AqueduCts, Walls and Towers, to 
- ſhe ſeen from the Sea as he failed between 
tand Tenedos; and where, upon nearer 
new, he obſerved fome figns and int- 
welſipns of his converſion in the ruines of 
Churches, Croſſes, and Inſcriptions upori 
Fones. 
Nor was this onely a famous City in the 
hys of S. Paul, but confiderable long af _ 
re lier. For, upon the Letter of Adrzaxus, Philoſtrat. i 
bt BHerodes Atticus, at 2 great charge, repai- fey] 
rd their Baths, contrived Aquedudts and 

as noble Water-courſes in it. As 1s alſo col- 
« flktible from the Medals of Caracalla, of 
ry fitverus, and Criſpina ; with Inſcriptions, 
e; Blvonia Alexandria Troas, bearing on 
on fke Reverſe either an Horſe, a Temple, 
he lr a Woman ; denoting their deſtruction 
af fy an Horſe, their prayers for the Empe=- 
m, ſlour's ſafety, and, as ſome conjecture, the 
d, fnemory of Siby/a, Phrygza.or HZelleſpons 
6 ſica 
0 Nor wanted this City the favour of 
he Chriſtian Princes, but was made a Biſhop's 

xe under the Archbiſhop of Cyzicam; but 
f 0 ſucceeding diſcords was deſtroyed and 
chIvined, and the nobler Stones tranſſated 
FInConftavtivople by the Turks to beautifie 
ir Moſques and other Buildings. 
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we 

he 
Concerning the Dead Sea, accept of 5 
theſe few Remarks. old 

| 


N the Map of the Dead Sea we meet unt 
] with the Figure of the Cities whichJReg 
were deſtroyed : of Sodom, Gomorrha, Ad-(ſthe 
mah and Zeboim; but with no unifor-£/ 
mity ; men placing them variouſly, and, ſo - 
from the uncertainty of their ſituation, Jove 
taking a fair liberty to ſet them whereJdot: 
they pleaſe. _ 

For Admah, Zeboim and Gomorrhaabo 
there is no light from the Text to defined 
their ſituation. But, that Sodom could vves 
not be far from Segor which was ſeatedſ|1/ 
under the Mountains near the ſide of thefj _ 1 
Lake, ſeems inferrible from the ſudden ar-fſder 
rival of Lot, who, coming from Sodom atÞbefc 
day break, attained to Segor at Sun riſing;ſ] cell 
and therefore Sodom is to be placed notJand 
many miles trom it, not in the middle off whi 
the Lake, which againſt that place is aÞſto | 
bout eighteen miles over, and fo will leaveFplac 
nine miles to be gone in ſo ſmall a ſpace af tick 
CHRIS, -- - - 

The Valley being large, the Lake nov 
in length about ſeventy Engliſh miles, the 
River Fordan and divers others running 
over the Plain, *tis probable the beſt Citi 

| were 
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were ſeated upon thoſe Streams : but how 

the Jordan paſſed or winded, or where it 

of Fivok in the other Streams, is a point too 
od for Geography to determine. 

For, that the, River gave the fruitfulneſs 

ect unto this Valley by over watring that low 

ich Region, ſeems plain from that exprefſion in 


4d:{the * Text, that it was watered, /icut Parg- * Gen.13.19, 


for-Ndiſus © Aigyptus, like Eden and the Plai 
nd, of Meſopotamia, where Euphrates yea 
on, Yoverfloweth ; or like Zgypt where N:Jus 
eredoth the like: and ſeems probable alſo 
from the ſame courſe of the River not far 
ha, above this Valley where the Iſraelites paſ- 
ine ed Jordan, where 'tis faid that Fordan 
ud overfloweth zts Banks in the time of Hare 
ed 127. 
heſſj That it muſt have had ſome paſſage un- 
ar-fdr ground in the compaſs of this Valley 
at before the creation of this Lake, ſeems ne- 
g:fcllary from the great current of Fordar, 
of and from the Rivers Arnon, Cedron, Zaeth, 
off which empty into this Valley ; but where 
2-fſto place that concurrence of Waters or 
ve place of its abſorbition, there 1sno authen- 
off tick deciſion. 

The probableſt place may be ſet ſome- 
wi what Southward, below the Rivers that 
ic run into it on the Eaſt or Weſtern Shore: 
I and ſomewhat agreeable unto the account 
sf which Brocardus received from the Sara» 
M 3 Zens 
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zens which lived near it, Fordanem ingre. 
ai Mare Mortuum & rurſum egredi, ſed pi 
exiguum intervallum a Terra abſorberi. 

Strabo ſpeaks naturally of this Lake, 
that it was firſt cauſed by Earthquakes, 
by ſalphureous and bituminous eruptions, 
ariſing from the Earth. But the Scripture 
makes it plain to have been from a mir 
eulous hand, and by a remarkable expref- 
{ion, plait Domznus ignem & S ulphur 2 Di- 
mino. See allo Dev. 29. in ardore Sal: 
burning the Cities and deſtroying all 
things about the Plain, deſtroying the ve- 
gctable nature ot Plants and all living thingy, 
falting and making barren the whole Sal, 
and, by theſe fiery Showers, kindling and 
ſetting looſe the body of the bituminous 
Mines, which ſhewed their lower Veins 
before but in ſome few Pits and openings, 
ſwallowing up the Foundation of thet 
Cities; opening the bituminous Treaſures 
below, and making a ſmoak like a Fur- 
nace able to be diſcerned by Abraham at 1 
good diſtance from it. 


It this little may give you fatisfaction, 
I ſhall be glad, as being, Sir, 


Togrs, &c. 
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LSANSWERS 

bi OF THE 
| Oracle of Apollo at Delpbos 

, ml 


: Creſus King of Lydia. 


Sin, 


Mong the * Oracles of 4po4o there * See Vulg, + 
are none more celebrated than £"- 7-c.12- 
thoſe which he delivered unto 

Creſus King of + Lydia, who ſeems of all f Herod. 1r. 

Princes to have held the greateſt depen- - _ 

dence on them. But moſt conſiderable* '* 

are his plain and intelligible replies which 

he made unto the fame King, when he 

M 4 ſent 
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ſent his Chains of Captivity unto Delphos, | Mit 
alter his overthrow by Cyrus, with fad | cit) 
expoſtulations why he encouraged him || | 
unto that fatal War by his Oracle, laying vit: 
* Herod, * TTeoAtyuarm Keoiow, uw Gegrwnlai En 
a TT:zozs, pra *Agum juuv XATRAYTED, fee 
Creſus, if he Wars againſt the Perſians, Þ| hat 
ſhall diſſolve a great Empire. Why, at fol 
leait, he prevented not that fad intelicity I qu! 
of his devoted and bountifull Servant, and || - | 
whether it were fair or honourable for the | 1! 
Gods of Greece to be ingratefull : which || be 
being a plain and open delivery of De/phos, ſo 
and ſcarce to be parallel'd in any ancient his 
ſtory, it may well deſerve your farther J C1 
conſideration. | 


x. His firſt reply was, 7hat Crceſus || P 
ſuffered not for himſelf; but paid the tran- I 161 
greſſion of his fitth predeceſſour, who killd 
his Maſter and ufurpd the dignity unto | - 
which he held no title. n 

Now whether Creſus ſuffered upon this Þ| of 
account or not, hereby he plainly betray- || cd 
cd his inſufficiency to protect him ; and || OF 
alſo obliquely diſcovered he had a know- I tel 
ledge of his misfortune ; for knowing that ly 
wicked act lay yet unpuniſhed, he might Þ| ur 
well divine ſome of his ſucceſſours might || 2c 
ſmart. for it : and alſo underſtanding he || F: 
Was" like to be the laſt of that race, he 
might 
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might juſtly fear and conclude this infeli- 
id | city upon him. 

m | Hereby he alſo acknowledged the inc- 
vitable juſtice of God ; that though Re- 
venge lay dormant, it would not always 

y, | ſep; and conſequently confeſſed the juſt 

\ | hand of God puniſhing unto the third and 

t || fourth generation, nor ſuffering ſuch ini- 

y | quities to paſs for ever unrevenged. 

1 | Hereby he flatteringly encouraged him 

e | inthe opinion of his own merits, and that 

h | he onely ſuffered for other mens tranſgreſ- 

; | fions: mean while he concealed Creſus 

t | his pride, elation of mind and ſecure con- 

r | ceit of his own unparallel'd felicity, toge- 
ther with the vanity, pride and height of 
luxury of the Lydian Nation, which the 

; | Spirit of De/pbos knew well to be ripe and 

ready for deitruction. 


| 2. A Second excuſe was, 7hat 7t 7s not 
in the power of God to hinder the Decree 
of Fate. A general evaſion for any falſifi; 
ed prediction founded upon the common 
opinion of Fate, which impiouſly ſubjec- 
teth the power of Heaven unto jt ; wide- 
ly diſcovering the folly of ſuch as repair 
unto him concerning futureevents : which, 
according unto this rule, muſt go on gs the 
Fates have ordered, beyond his power to 
prevent or theirs to avoid ; and conſe- 
quently 


Y Herod. 
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ſent his Chains of Captivity unto Delphes, 
alter his overthrow by Cyrus, with fad 
expoſtulations why he encouraged him | | 
unto that fatal War by his Oracle, laying vita 
* TIeoAtyeon Keoiow, Ww cegrwnlai t 
TTteazzs, MEAYRAnv "Agznv Lav x4TRAUTH, ſke 
Creſus, if he Wars againſt the Perſians, Þ| har 
Jhall diſſolve a great Empire. Why, at fou 
leait, he prevented not that fad infelicity I qu! 
of his devoted and bountifull Servant, and || . | 
whether it were fair or honourable for the | N 
Gods of Greece to be ingratefull : which Þ| he 
being a plain and open delivery of Delphos, || fio1 
and ſcarce to be parallel'd in any ancient INE 
ſtory, it may well deſerve your farther J ce! 


r. His firſt reply was, 7hat Croſus || *P 
ſuffered not for himſelf; but paid the tranſ- Þ 169 
greſſion of his fifth predecefiour, who killd 
his Maſter and uſurpd the dignity unto || - 
which he held no title. in 

Now whether Creſus ſuffered upon this || of 
account or not, hereby he plainly betray- ed 
cd his inſufficiency to protect him ; and || ®F 
alſo obliquely diſcovered he had a know- || te! 
ledge of his misfortune ; for knowing that ly 
wicked act lay yet unpuniſhed, he might || ur 
well divine ſome .of his ſucceſſours might | ac 
ſmart for it : and alſo underſtanding he || F: 
was like to be the laſt of that race, he 
might 
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might juſtly fear and conclude this infeli- 
city upon him. 
mn | Hereby he alſo acknowledged the ine- 
vitable juſtice of God ; that though Re- 
; | venge Jay dormant, it would not always 
ſkep ; and conſequently confeſſed the juſt 
| hand of God puniſhing unto the third and 
fourth generation, nor ſuffering ſuch ini- 
quities to paſs for ever unrevenged. 
Hereby he flatteringly encouraged him 
in the opinion of his own merits, and that 
he onely ſuffered for other mens tranſgreſ- 
ſions: mean while he concealed Creſus 
his pride, elation of mind and ſecure con- 
ceit of his own unparalleld felicity, toge- 
ther with the vanity, pride and height of 
luxury of the Lydian Nation, which the 
; | Spirit of De/pbos knew well to be ripe and 
| ready for dettruction. | 
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\ 2. A Second excuſe was, That it is not 
in the power of God to hinder the Decree 

of Fate. A general evaſion for any falſifi; 
ed prediction founded upon the common 
opinion of Fate, which impiouſly ſubjec- 
teth the power of Heaven unto jt ; wide- 
ly diſcovering the folly of ſuch as repair 
unto him concerning futureevents : which, 
according unto this rule, muſt go on gs the 
Fates have ordered, beyond his power to 
prevent or theirs to avoid ; and conſe- 
| quently 
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quently teaching that his Oracles had one- 
ly this uſe to render men more miſerable 
by foreknowing their misfortunes ; where- 
of Creſus himſelf held a ſenſible experi- 
ence in that Dzmoniacal Dream concer- 
ning his eldeſt Son, That he ſhould be kil. 
led by a Spear, which, after all care and 
caution, he found inevitably to betall him. 


3- In his Third Apology he aſſured him 
that he endeavoured to transfer the evil 
Fate and to paſs it upon his Children; 


| and did however procraſtinate his infeli- 


city, and deferred the deſtruCtion of Sar- 
di and his own Captivity three years lon- 
ger than was fatally decreed upon it. 

Wherein while he wipes off the ſtain of 
Ingratitude, he leaves no ſmall doubt whe- 
ther, it being out of his power to contra- 
di&t or transfer the Fates of his Servants, 
it be not alſo beyond it to defer ſuch fig- 
nal events, and whereon the Fates of whok 
Nations do depend. | 

As alſo, whether he intended or endea- 
voured to bring to paſs what he pretended, 


ſome queſtion might be made. For that 


he ſhould attempt or think he could tranſ- 
late his infelicity upon his Sons, it could 
not eonſiſt with his judgment, which at- 


' tempts not impoſſibles or things beyond 


his power ; nor with his knowledge of 
future 


of Apollo's Arſwers Tract XI. 
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future things, and the Fates of ſucceeding | 
Generations : for he underſtood that Mo- 
e- | narchy was to expire in himſelf, and could 
+ Þ particularly foretell the infelicity of his: 
r= | Sons, and hath alſo made remote predic- 
& | fions unto others concerning the fortunes 
d | of many ſucceeding deſcents ; as appears 
n. | in that anſwer unto Aztralus, 


n f Be f good courage, Attalus, thou ſhalt reign 
And thy Sons Sons, but not their Sons again. 


+ | As alſo unto Cyp/elus King of Corinth. \. 

* | Happy is the Man who at my Altar lands, 
Great Cypſelus who Corinth vow commands. 

f 8 Happy zs he, his Sors ſhall happy be, © 

* | But for their Sons, unhappy days theyll ſee. 


Now, being able to have ſo large a pro- 
- | ſpect of future things, and of the fate of 
| many Generations, it might well be gran- 

ted he was not ignorant of the Fate of Cre- 
» | /«s his Sons, and well underſtood it was in 
| = to think to tranſlate his miſery upon 
| them. 


| 4. In the Fourth part of his reply, he 
| clears himſelf of Ingratitude which Hell 
it ſelf cannot hear of; alledging that he 
had faved his life when he was ready 

e 
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F be burnt, by ſending a mighty Showre, 
in a fair and cloudleſs day, to quench the || te 
Fire already kindled , which all the Ser- | ju 
vants of Cyrus could not doe. Though || ft 
this Shower might well be granted, as. | v 
much concerning his honour, and not be- || tc 
yond his power ; yet whether this merci- 
tull Showre fell not out contingently or || } 
were not contrived by an higher power, 
which hath often pity upon Pagans, and || Ss 
rewardeth their vertues ſometimes with 
extraordinary temporal favours ; alſo, in F 
no unlike caſe, who was the authour of || « 
thoſe few fair minutes, which, ina ſhow- || d 
ry day, gave onely time enough for the | P 
burning of SyZa's Body, ſome queſtion F} fc 
might be made. 


t: 
5. The laſt excuſe devolveth the errour || 
and miſcarriage of the buſineſs upon Cre- | k 
ſus, and that he deceived himſelf by an | n 
inconſiderate miſconſtruction of his Oracle, | | 
that if he had doubted, he ſhould not have |} © 
paſſed it over in ſilence, but conſulted a- | E 
gain. for an expoſition of it. Beſides, he | | 
had neither diſcuſſed, nor well perpended. | 1 
his Oracle concerning Cyrus, whereby he || - a 
.might have underſtood not to engage a- || a 
gainſt him. | 
Wherein, to ſpeak indifferently, the de- | \ 
ception and miſcarriage ſeems chiefly to | {1 


lie 
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lie at Creſus his door, who, if not infatua- 
ted with confidence and ſecurity, might 
juſtly have doubted the conſtruction : be- 
ſides, he had received two Oracles before, 
which clearly hinted an unhappy time un- 
to him: the firſt concerning Cyrus. 


When ever a Mule ſhall &er the Medians 
reign, ; 
Stay not, but unto Hermus fly amazn. 


Herein though he underſtood not the Me- 
dian Mule ot Cyrus, that is, of his mixed 
defcent, and from Aﬀyrian and Median 
Parents, yet he could not but apprehend 
ſome misfortune from that quarter. 
Though this prediction ſeemed a no- 
table piece of Divination, yet did it not 
ſo highly magnifie his natural ſagacity or 
knowledge ot future events as was by ma- 
ny eſteemed; he having no ſmall aſſiſtance 
herein from the Prophecy of Daniel con- 
cerning- the Perſian Monarchy , and the 
Prophecy of Feremzah and 1ſatah, wherein 
he might reade the name of Cyrus who 
ſhould reſtore the Captivity of the Jews, 


and muſt, therefore, be the great Monarch 


and Lord of all thoſe Nations. 

The ſame misfortune was alſo foretold 
when he demanded of Apollo if ever he 
ſhould hear his dumb Son ſpeak. 

- O fooliſh 


Of Apollo's Anſwers Tract XL. | 


O'fooliſh Craſys who haſt -made thi choice, 

To know when thou ſhalt hear thy dumb Son's 
Vorce ; 

Better he ſtill were mute, would nothing [ay, 

When he firſt ſpeaks, look for a diſmal day. 


This, if he contrived not the time and 
the means of his recovery, was no ordi- 
nary divination : yet how to make out the 
verity of the ſtory ſome doubt may yer 
remain. For though the cauſes of deatneſs 
and dumbneſs were removed, yet fince 
words are attained by hearing, and men 
ſpeak not without inſtruction, how he 
ſhould be able immediately to utter ſuch 
apt and ſignificant words, as * "ArSgwrr, 
MT x16ive Keoioov, O Man ſlay ot Cralus, 
it. cannot eſcape ſome doubt, ſince the 
Story alſo delivers, that he was deaf and 
dumb, that he then firſt began to ſpeak, 
and ſpake all his lite after. 

Now, if Creſus had conſulted again for 
a clearer expoſition of what .was doubtr- 
fully delivered, whether the Oracle would 
have ſpake out the ſecond time or affor- 
ded a clearer anſwer, ſome queſtjon might 
be made from the examples of his practice 
upon the like demands. 

So when the Spartans had oftert fonght 
with il} ſucceſs againſt the 7egeates, they 

| conful- 
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conſulted the Oracle what God they 
ſhould appeaſe, to become victorious 0s 
ver them. The anſwer was, that they 
ſhould remove the Boxes of Oreſtes. Though, 
the words were plain, yet the thing was 
obſcure, and like finding out the Body of 
Moſes. And theretore they once more 
demanded in what place they ſhould find 
P ſame; unto whom he returned this an- 
wer, 


When in the Tegean Plains a place thou 
find/t 

Where blaſts are made by two impetuous 
Winds, | 

Where that that ſtrikes is ſtruck, blows fol- 
low blows, 

There doth the Earth Oreſtes Bones en- 
cloſe. 


Which obſcure reply the wiſeſt of Sparta 
could not make out, and was caſually un- 
riddled by one talking with a Smith who 
had found large Bones of a Man buried 
about his Houſe ; the Oracle importing 
no more than a Smith's Forge, expreſſed 
by a double Bellows, the Hammer and 
Anvil therein. 

Now, why the Oracle ſhould place ſuch 
conſideration upon the Bones of Oreftes the 
Son of Agamemnon, a mad man and a —_ 
therer, 
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therer, if not to promote the idolatry of 
the Heathens, and maintain a ſuperſtitious 
veneration of things of no aCtivity, it may 
sleave no ſmall obſcurity. | 

Or why, in a buſineſs ſo clear in his 
knowledge, he ſhould affect ſo obſcure ex- 
preſſions it may alſo be wondred ; if it 
were not to maintain the wary and eya- 
ſive method in his anſwers : for, ſpeaking 
obſcurely in things beyond doubt within 
his knowledge, he might be more tolke- 
rably dark in matters beyond his preſci- 
ENCE. 

Though EI were inſcribed over the 
Gate of De/phos, yet was there no unifor- 
mity in his* deliveries. Sometimes with 
that o4/curity as argued a fearfull prophe- 
cy; ſometimes ſo plainly as might confirm 
a ſpirit of divinity ; ſometimes morally, de- 
terring from vice and villany ; another 
time v/tzouſly, and in the ſpirit of bloud 
and cruelty : obſervably modeſt in his 
civil enigma and periphraiis of that part 
which old Numa would plainly * name, 
and Medea would not underſtand, when 
he adviſed Zgeuns not to draw out his foot 
before, untill he arriv'd upon the Atheni- 
an ou: ; Whereas another time he ſee- 
med too literal in that unſeemly epithet 
unto Cyanus King of * Cyprus, and put a 
beaſtly trouble upon all Zgypt to find out 
the 
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t Jthe Urine of a true Virgin. Sometimes, 
$ {ore beholding unto memory than inven- 
' Jin, he delighted to expreſs himſelf in 
the bare Verſes of Homer. But that he 
principally affected Poetry, and that the 
" EPrieft not onely or always compoſed his 
proſal raptures into Verſe, ſeems plain 
from his necromantical Prophecies, whilſt 
the dead Head in Phlegon delivers a long 
Prediftion in Verſe ; and at the raifing of 
the Ghoſt of Commodus unto Caracala; 
when none of his Anceſtours would ſpeak; 
the divining Spirit verſified his infelicities ; 
correſponding herein to the apprehenſions 
of elder times, who conceived not onely 
a Majeſty but ſomething of Divinity in 
Poetry, and as in ancient tines the old 
Theologians delivered their inventions. 
Some critical Readets might expect ir 
his oraculous Poems a more than ordinary 
ſtrain and true ſpirit of Apo/o ; not cons 
tented to find that Spirits make Verlſes like 
Men, beating upon the filling Epithet , 
and taking the licence of dialeCts and 
lower helps, common to hurhane Poetry; 
wherein, fifice Scaliger, who hath ſpas 
red rione of the Greeks, hath thought it 
wifedom to be ſilent, we fhall make no 
excurſion. | 
Others may wonder how the curioſity 
of elder times, having this opportackey'et 
N 19 
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the Heathens, and maintain a ſuperſtitious I y6 
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knowledge, he ſhould affect fo obſcure ex- || prix 
preſſions it may alſo be wondred ; if it pro 
were not to maintain the wary and eva- Bjg; 
five method in his anſwers : for, ſpeaking Ihe 
obſcurely in things beyond doubt within pre 
his knowledge, he might be more tole- | the 
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the Urine of a true Virgin. Sometimes, 
more beholding unto memory than inven= 
ton, he delighted to expreſs himſelf in 
the bare Verſes of Homer. But that he 
principally affected Poetry, and that the 
Prieſt not onely or always compoſed his 
proſal raptures into Verſe, ſeems plain 
from his necromantical Prophecies, whilſt 
the dead Head in Phlegon delivers a long. 
Prediction in Verſe; and at the raiſing of 
the Ghoſt of Commodus unto Caracala; 
when none of his Anceſtours would ſpeak, 
the divining Spirit verſified his infelicities 5 
correſponding herein to the appreheniſions 
of elder times, who conceived not onely 
2 Majeſty but ſomething of Divinity in 
Poetry, and as in ancient tifnes the old 
Theologians delivered their inventions. 
Some critical Readets might expect ir 
his oraculous Poems a more than ordinary 
ſtrain and true ſpirit of Apo/o ; not con: 
tented fo find that Spirits make Verſes like 
Men, beating upon the filling Epithet , 
ind taking the licence of diale&ts and 
lower helps, common to hurhane Poetry; 
wherein, fince Sca/iger , who hath ſpas 
red nione of the Greeks, hath thought it 
wifedom to be ſilent, we fhall make no 
excurſion. | 
Others may wonder how the curioſity 
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his Anſwers, omitted Natural Queſtions; 
or how the old Magicians diſcovered no 
more Philoſophy ; and if they had the af- 
ſiſtance of Spirits, could reſt content with 
the bare aſſertions of things, without the 
knowledge of their cauſes; whereby they 
had made their Acts iterable by ſober 
hands, and a ſtanding part of Philoſophy. 
Many wiſe Divines hold a reality 1n the 
wonders of the Xgyptian Magicians, and 
that thoſe magnalia which they performed 
before Pharaoh were not mere deluſions 
of Senſe. Rightly to underſtand how they 
made Serpents out of Rods ; Froggs and 
Bloud of Water, were worth halt Portas 
Magick. 

Hermolaus: Barbarus was ſcarce in his 
wits, when, upon conference with a Spt- 
rit, he would demand no other queſtion 
than the explication of Ari/totle's Entele- 
cheia. Appion the Grammarian, that would 
raiſe the Ghoſt of Homer to decide the 
Controverſie of his Country, made a fry 
volous and pedantick uſe of Necromancy. 
Philoſtratus did as little, that call'd up the 
Ghoſt of Achi/es for a particular of the 
Story of Troy. Smarter curioſities would 
have been at the great Elixir, the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea, with other noble obs 
ſcurities in Nature ; but probably all in 
vain : in matters cognoſcible and framed 
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for our diſquifition, our Induſtry muſt be 
our Oracle, and Reaſon our Apollo. 

Not to know things without the Arch 
of our intelleCtuals, or what Spirits appre- 
hend, is the imperfe&tion of our nature 
not our knowledge, and' rather inſcience 
than ignorance in man. Revelation might 
render a great part of the Creation eaſie 
which now ſeems beyond the ſtretch of 
humane indagation, and welcome no doubt 
from good hands might be a true A/ma- 
get, and great celeſtial conſtruction : a 
ckar Syſteme of the planetical Bodies of 
the inviſible and ſeeming uſeleſs Stars un- 
to us, of the many Suns in the eighth 
Sphere, what they are, what they con- 
tain and to what more immediately thoſe 
ſtupendious Bodies are ſerviceable. But 
being not hinted in the authentick Reve- 
lation of God, nor known how far their 
diſcoveries are ſtinted; if they ſhould come 
unto us from the mouth of evil Spirits, 
the belief thereof might be as unſafe as the 
enquiry. 


\ This is a copious Subject; but, having 
exceeded the bounds of a Letter, I will 

not, now, pupſue it farther. I am 
, Tours, &c. 
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his Anſwers, omitted Natural Queſtions; 
or how the old Magicians diſcovered no 
more Philoſophy ; and if they had the aſ- 
' ſiſtance of Spirits, could reſt content with. 
the bare aſſertions of things, without the 
knowledge of their cauſes; whereby they 
had made their Acts iterable by ſober 
hands, and a ſtanding part of Philoſophy, 
Many wiſe Divines hold a reality in the 
wonders of the Xgyptian Magicians, and 
that thoſe magnalia which they performed 
before Pharaoh were not mere deluſions 
of Senſe. Rightly to underſtand how they 
made Serpents out of Rods; Froggs and 
Bloud of Water, were worth halt Portas 
Magick. 

Hermolaus: Barbarus was ſcarce in hi 
wits, when, upon conference with a Spi- 
rit, he would demand no other queſtion 
than the explication of Ariſtotle's Entele 
cheia. Appion the Grammarian, that would 
raiſe the Ghoſt of Fomer to decide the 
Controverſie of his Country, made a fri- 
volous and pedantick uſe of Necromancy. 
Philytratus did as little, that call'd up the 
Ghoſt of Achi/es for a particular of the 
Story of Troy. Smarter curioſities would 
have been at the great Elixir, the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea, with other noble ob- 
ſcurities in Nature ; but probably all in 
vain : in matters cognoſcible and framed 
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for our difquiſition, our Induſtry muſt be 
our Oracle, and Reaſon our Apo/o. 

Not to know things without the Arch 
of our intelle&tuals, or what Spirits appre- 
hend, is the imperfe&tion of our nature 
not our knowledge, and' rather inſcience 
than ignorancein man. Revelation might 
render a great part of the Creation eaſie 
which now ſeems beyond the ſtretch of 
humane indagation, and welcome no doubt 
from good hands might be a true Alma- 
geſt, and great celeſtial conſtruction : a 
ckar Syſteme of the planetical Bodies of 
the inviſible and ſeeming uſeleſs Stars un- 
to us, of the many Suns in the eighth 
Sphere, what they are, what they con- 
tain and to what more immediately thoſe 
ſtupendious Bodies are ſerviceable. But 
being not hinted in the authentick Reve- 
lation of God, nor known how far their 
diſcoveries are ſtinted; if they ſhould come 
unto us from the mouth of evil Spirits, 
the belief thereof might be as unſate as the 
enquiry. 


This is a copious Subject; bur, having 
exceeded the bounds of a Letter, I will 
not, now, pupſe it farther. I am 

_ 
: | Tours, &c. 
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TRACT XIL 


A 


PROPHECY, 


Concerning the future ſtate of ſeveral | 


NATIONS 


In a Letter written upon occaſion 
of an old Prophecy ſent to the Authaur 
 froma Friend, with a Requeſt that 
he would conſider it. 


ww 
e—____—_— 


SIR, 


Take no pleaſure in Prophecies ſo hard- 
ly intelligible, and pointing at future 
things from a pretended ſpirit of Divis 
nation ; of which ſort this ſeems to be 
which came unto yaur hand, and you 
were pleaſed to ſend unto me. And there- 
fore, for your eaſier apprehenſion, diver- 
| | N 3 tiſement 


A Prophecy concerning Tract XII. 


tiſement and conſideration, TI preſent you 


with a very different kind of prediCtion : 
not poſitively or peremptorily telling you 


what ſhall come to paſs; yet pointing at- 


things not without all reaſon or probabili- 
ty of their events; not built upon fatal 
decrees, or inevitable deſignations, but up- 
on-copjectural foundations, whereby things 
withed may be-promoted, and fuch as are 
feared, may more probably be prevented, 


THE 


PROPHECY. 


Een New England ſhall trouble 
New Spain. 
When Jamaica ſhall be Lady of the Iſles and 
the Main. 
When Spain ſhall be in America hid, 
And Mexico ſhall prove a Madrid. 
_ Mahomet's Ships ox the Baltick ſhall 
OO IOEE: 
bh urks ſhall labour to have Ports on tha 
e 


When 
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When Africa ſhall no more ſell out their 
Blacks | 

To make Slaves and Drudges to the Ameri- 
can Tradts. 

When Batavia the Old /-:4 be contemn'd by 
the New. 

When a new Dr ve of Tartars ſhall China 
ſubdue. 

When America ſhall ceaſe to ſend out its 

reaſure, 

But employ it at home in American Pleas 
fe. . 

When the new World ſhall the old ins 
wade, 

Nor count them their Lords but their fet- 
lows in Trade. 


When Men ſhall almoſt paſs to Venice by 


Land, 
Not in deep Water but from Sand to 
Sand. 


When Nova Zembla ſhall be no ftay 


Unto thoſe who paſs to or from Cathay. 


Then think firange things are come to light, 


Whereof but few have had a foreſight. 
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: THE 
EXPOSITION 


PROPHECY. 


7 Hen New England ſhall troubl: 
ou New Spaun. | 


That is, When that thriving Colony, 
which hath ſo much encreaſed in our days, 
and in the ſpace of about fifty years, that 
they can, as they report, raiſe between 
twenty and thirty thouſand men upon an 


exigency, ſhall in proceſs of time be fo 


advanced, as to be able to ſend forth Ships 
and Fleets, as to infeſt the American Spa- 
niſh Ports and Maritime Dominions by 
depredations or aſſaults ; for which at- 
tempts they are not like to be unprovided, 
asabounding in the Materials for Shipping, 
Oak and Firre. And when length of time 
ſhall ſo far encreaſe that induſtrious people, 
that the neighboyring Country will not 

| ' contain 


contain them, they will range ſtill farther 
and be able, in time, to ſet forth great Ar- 
{| mies, ſeek for new poſſeſſions, or make 
confiderable and conjoined migrations, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of ſwarming Nor- 
thern Nations ; wherein it is not likely 
that they will move Northward, but to- 
ward the Southern and richer Countries, 


which are either in the Dominions or Frons,Þ.. 


tiers of the Spaniards: and may not ime 
probably erect new Dominions 1n places 
not yet thought of, and yet, for ſome Cen- 
turies, beyond their power or Ambition. 


When Jamaica ſhall be Lady of the Iſles 
and the Main, | 


That is, When that advantageous Iſland 


ſhall be well peopled, it may become ſo 
ſtrong and potent as to over-power the 
neighbouring Iſles, and alſo: a part of the 
main Land, eſpecially the Maritime parts. 
And already in their infancy they have 
given teſtimony of their power and cou- 
rage in their bold attempts upon Campeche 
and Santa Martha; and in that notable 
attempt upon Panama on the Weſtern ſide 
of America : eſpecially conſidering this 
Iſland is ſufficiently large to. contarfi a nu- 
merous people, of a Notthern and warlike 
3 hs Eb deſcent, 
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deſcent, addited to martial affairs both 
by Sea and Land, and advantageouſly ſea- 
ted to inteſt their neighbours both of the 
Iſles and the Continent, and like to be a 
receptacle for Colonies ot the fame origi- 
nals from Barbadoes and the neighbour 
Hes. 


When Spain ſhall be in America hd ; 
And Mexico ſhall prove a Madrid. 


That is, When Spain, either by unex- 
pected diſaſters, or continued emiſſions of 
people into America, which have already 
thinned the Country, ſhall be farther ex- 
hauſted at home : or when, -in proceſs of 
time, their Colomes ſhall grow by many 
acceſſions more than their Originals, then 
Mexico may become a Madrid, and as con- 
ſiderable in people, wealth and fplendour: 
wherein that place 1s already ſo well ad- 
vanced, that accounts ſcarce credible are 

iven of it. And it is ſo advantageouſly 
eated, that, by Acapulco and other Ports 
on the South Sea, they may maintain a 
communication and commerce with the 
Indian Iſles and Territories, and with 


China and Fapan, and on this ſide, by Por- |. 


to Belo and others, hold correſpondence 


| with Europe and Africa. 
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: | Fhen Mahomet's Ships 7n the Baltick ſhatt 


1: rage. 


' Of this we cannot be out of all fear; 
for, if the Turk ſhould maſter Poland, he 
would be ſoon at this Sea. And from the 
odd conſtitution of the Poliſh Govern- 
ment, the diviſions among themſelves, 
jealouſies between their Kingdom and Re- 

- | publick: vicinity of the Tartars, treache- 

| ry of the Coffacks, and the method of 

' | Turkiſh Policy, to be at Peace with the 
Emperour of Germany when he is at War 
with the Poles, there may be cauſe to fear 
that this may come to paſs. And then he 
would ſoon endeavour to have Ports upon 
that Sea, as not wanting Materials for 
Shipping. And, having a new acquiſt of 
ſtout and warlike men, may be a terrour 
unto the confiners on that Sea, and to Na- 
tions which now conceive themſelves ſafe 
from ſuch an Enemy. 


When Africa ſhall no more ſell out their 
= Blacks. 


That is, When African Countries ſhall 
no longer make it a common Trade to ell 
away 
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away their people to ſerve in the drudge- 
ry of American Plantations. And that 
may come to. paſs when ever they ſhall 
be well civilized, and acquainted with 
Arts and Afairs ſufficient to employ peo- 
ple in their Countries: if alſo they ſhould 
be conyerted to ny, but eſpecial- 
ly unto Mahometiſm; for then they would 
never ſell thoſe of their Religion to be 
Slaves unto Chriſtians, 


When Batavia the Old ſhall be contems'd 
by the New. | 


When the Plantations of the Hollanders 
at Batavia in the Eaſt Indies, and other 
places in the Eaf# Indies, ſhall, by their 
conqueſts and advancements, become fo 
powerfull in the Indian Territories ; Then 
their Original Countries and States of /Zo/- 
land are like to be contemned by them, 
and obeyedl onely as they pleaſe. And 
they ſeem to be in a way unto it at preſent 
by their ſeveral Plantations, new acquiſts 
and enlargements: and they have lately 
diſcovered a part of the Southern Conti- 


nent, and ſeveral places which may be 


ſerviceable unto' them, when ever time 
thall enlarge them unto ſuch neceſlitics. 


And 
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And a new Drove of Tartars ſeal China 
ſubdue. - - nl 


Which is no ſtrange thing if we conſult 
the Hiſtories of Ch:na, and: ſucceſſive In-' 
undations made by Tartarian Nations. 
For when the Invaders, in proceſs of time, 
have degenerated into the effeminacy and 
ſoftneſs of the Chineſes, then they them- 
klves have ſuffered a new Tartarian Con- 
queſt and Inundation. And this hath hap- 
pened from time beyond our Hiſtories : 
for, according to their account, the 
famous Wall of China, built againſt the 
ruptions of the Tartars, was begun above 
a hundred years before the Incarnation. 


When America ſhall ceaſe to ſend forth its 
Treaſure, on 

But employ it at home for American Plea- 
ſare. 


That is, When America ſhall be better 
civilized, new policied and divided be- 


| tween great Princes, it may come to pals 


that they will no longer ſuffer their Trea- 
ſure of Gold and Silver to be ſent out to 
maintain the Luxury of Zurope and other 
parts :; 
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parts: but rather employ it to their own 
. advantages, In great Exploits and Under- 
takings, magnificent Structures, Wars or 
Expeditions of their own. 


When the new World ſbal.the old invade." 


That is, When America ſhall be ſo well 
peopled, civilized and divided into King- 
doms, they are like to have fo little-regard 
of their Originals, as to acknowledge no 
fubjetion unto them : they may alſo have 
a diſtin commerce between themſelves, 
or but independently with thofe of Ex- 
rope, and may hoſtilely and pyratically 
aſſault them, even as the Greek and Ro- 
man Colonies atter a long time dealt-with 
their Original Countries. 


When Men ſhall almoſt paſs te Venice by 


Land, | 
Not in deep Waters but from Sand to 
Sand. 


 Thatis, When, in long proceſsof time, 
the Silt and Sands ſhall fo choak and fhab 
low the Sea in. and about it. And this 
hath conſiderably come to. paſs within 
theſe fourſcore years; and is like to an- 
| : creaſe 


Tract XIL ſeveral Nations. 
creaſe from ſeveral cauſes, eſpecially by 


the turning: of the River Brenta, as the 
learned Caſtel hath declared. 


When Nova Zembla ſhall be no ſtay 
Unto thoſe who paſs to or from Cathay. 


That is, When ever that often ſought 
for Northeaſt paſſage unto China and ; - 
pan 1hall be diſcovered ; the hindrance 
whereof was imputed to Nova Zembla 
for this was conceived to he an excurſion 
of Land ſhooting out directly, and fo far 
Northward into the Sea that it diſcoura- 
ged from all Navigation about it. And 
therefore Adventurers took 1n at the Sou- 
thern part at a ſtrait by Waygatz next the 
Tartarian Shore: and, failing forward 
they found that Sea frozen and fu}jl of 
Ice, and fo gave over the attempt. But 
of late years, by the diligent enquiry of 
ſome Moſcovites, a better diſcovery is 
made of theſe parts, and a Map or Chart 
made of them. Thereby Nova Zembla is 
found to be no Iſland extending very far 
Northward ; but, winding Eaitward, it 
joineth to the Tartarian Continent, and fo 
makes a Peninſula : and the Sea between it 
which they entred at Waygatz, is found to 
be but a large Bay, apt to be trozen by 
reaſon 
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reaſon of the great River of Oy, and other 
freſh Waters, entring into it : whereas the 
main Sea doth not freez ugon the North 
_ of Zembla except near unto Shores ; ſo 
that if the Moſcovites were skilfull Navi- 
gatours they might, with leſs difficul- 
ties, diſcover this paſſage unto China + 
| but however the Engliſh, Dutch and Danes 


are now like to attempt 1t again. 


But this is Conjecture, and not Prophe« 
cy: and ſo (I know) you will take it. 
I am, | | 


Str, &c: 
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MUS ZUM CLAUSUM, 
OR, 
Billiotheca Abſcondita - 
Containing 


Some remarkable Books, Antiqui- 


ties, Pictures and Rarities of 
ſeveral kinds, ſcarce or never ſeen 
by any man now living. 


' SIR, 
W9 many thanks I retarn that 
noble Catalogue of Books, Rari- 
ties and Singularities of Art and Nature, 
which you were pleaſed to communicate 
unto me. There are many Collections of 
this kind in Europe. And, beſides the prin- 
ted accounts of the Myſ#um Aldrovandi, 
O _ Eakevs 


194 Muſeum Clauſum, or, Tract XIII. 
Calceolarianym, Moſcardi, Wormianum, 
the Caſa Abbellita at Lorettp, and Threaſor 
of S. Dennis, the Repofitory.of the Duke of 
Tuſcany, that of the Duke of Saxony, and 
that noble one of the Emperour at Y7zemna, 
and many more are of {ſingular note. Of 
what'in this kind I have by me I ſhall 
make no repetition, and you having al- 
ready had a view thereof, I am bold to 
preſent you with the Liſt of a Collection, 
which I may juſtly ſay you have not ſeen 
before. | 


The Title is, as-above, 


Muſeum Clauſum, or Bibliotheca Abſcon- 
dita : containing ſome remarkable Books, 
Antiquities, Pictures and Rarities of ſeve- 
ral kinds, ſcarce or never ſecn by any man 
now living. | 


1. Rare and generally unknown 


Books. 


, # Abpuder T- A Poem of Ovidius Naſo, written in 
& ſcripft the Getick TIanguage, * during his 
Getico ſer- _ *: | FOTY | ; 
mone Lj. Exile at Tomos, found wrapt up ir Wax 
belum. at Sabaria, on the Frontiers of Zungary, 

where 
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where there remains a tradition that he 
died, in his return towards Rome from 
Tomos, either after his pardon or the death 
of Anguſtus. 


2. The Letter of Quintas Cicero, which 
he wrote in anſwer to that of his Brother 
Marcus Tullius, deſiring of him an account 


of Britany, wherein aredeſcribed the Coun- 
try, State and Manners of the Britains of 
that Age. 


3. An Ancient Britiſh Herbal, or de 
ſcription of divers Plants of this If|and, ob- 
krved by that famous Phyſician Scrzbontus 
Largus, when he attended the Emperour 
Claudius in his Expedition into Britany. 


4. An exact account of the Lite and 
Death of Avicenna confirming the account , 
of his Death by taking nine C Clyiters toge= 
ther in a fit of the Colick; and not as 
Marins the Italian Poet delivereth, by bes 
ing broken upon the Wheel; lett with 05 
ther Pieces by Benjamin 7; udelenſis, 7s, as he 
travelled from Saragoſſa to Feruſalem, Int 
the hands of Abraham Farchi, a famous 
Rabbi of Lunet near Montpelier, and found 
in 2 Vault when the Walls of that City 
were demoliſhed by Lewis the Thirteenth: 


Oz i. & 
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5. A punQtual relation of Z7annibal's 


march out of Spain into /taly, and far more 
particular than that of Livy, where about 
he paſſed the River Rhodanus or Rhoſne ; 
at what place he croſſed the //ara or L'iſe- 
re; when he marched up toward the con- 
fluence of the Sove and the Rhone, or the 
place where the City Lyons was afterward 
built ; how wiſely he decided the ditte- 
rence between King Brancus and his Bros 
ther, at what place he paſſed the Alpes, 
what Vinegar he uſed, and where he obtai- 
ned ſuch quantity to break and calcine the 
Rocks made hot with Fire. 


6. A learned Comment upon the Perip- 
las of ZZanno the Carthaginian, or his Na- 
Vigation upon the Weſtern Coaſt of Afr: 
. ca, with the ſeveral places he landed at; 
what Colonies he ſettled, what Ships were 
ſcattered from his Fleet near the Aquinoc- 
tial Line, which were not afterward heard 
of, and which probably fell ipto the-Trade 
Winds, and were carried over into the 
- Coaſt of America. 


7. A particular Narration of that fas 
mous Expedition of the Englith into Barbas 
' ry in the ninety fourth. year of the Zegra, 
fo ſhortly touched by Leo Africanus, _ 
ther 
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ther called by the Goths they beſieged, 


took and burnt the City of Arzi4a pollei- 
ſd by the Mahometans, 'and lately the 
ſeat of Gay/and ; with many other exploits 
delivered at large in Arabick, loſt in the ' 
Ship of Books and Rarities which the King 
of Spain took from Siddy ZHamet King of 


Fez, whereof a great part were carried in- 
to the Eſcurzal, and conceived to be ga- 
thered out of the relations of Zibnu Na- 
cha, the beſt Hiſtorian of the African Af- 
fairs. | 


8. AFragment of Pyth2 that ancient 
Traveller of Marſeille ; which we ſuſpect 
not to be ſpurious,. becauſe, in the deſcrip- 
tion of the Northern Countries, we find 
that paſſage of Pythzas mentioned by Szra- 
bo, that all the Air beyond 7hule is thick, 
condenſed and gellied , Jooking juſt like 
yea Lungs. 


9. A Sub Marine Herbal, deſcribing , 
the ſeveral Vegetables found on the Rocks, 
Hills, Valleys, Meadows at the bottom of 
the Sea,* with many ſorts of Alga, Fucus, 
Quercus, Polygonum, Gramens and others 
not yet deſcribed. 


0. Some Manuſcripts and Rarities 


brought from the Libraries of /Z7h10p7a, 


O 3 by . 
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by Zaga Zaba, and afterward tranſported 
to Rome, 'and ſcattered by the Souldiers of 
the Duke of Bourbon, when they barbarouſl: 


ly facked that City. 


17; Some Pieces of Fulius Scaltger, 
which he complains to have been ftoln 
from him, . fold to the Biſhop of Mende in 
Languedock, and afterward taken away 
and ſold in the Civil Wars under the Duke 
of Rohay. 


12. A Comment of Dzoſcorides upon 
Hyppocrates, procured from Conſtantinople 
by Amatas Lufitanus, 'and left in the hands 
of a Jew of Ragaſa. 


13. Marcus Tullius Cicero his Geogrs- 
phy ; as alſo a part of that magnified Piece 
of his De Republica, very little — 
the great expeCtation of it, and ſhort o 


Pieces under the ſame nameby Bodinus and 
Tholoſanus. | 


14. King M:thridates his Onegrocritica. 

Ariſtotle de Precationibus. 

Democritus de his que fiunt apud Or- 
cum, (5 Oceani circumnavigatio. 

Epicurus de Pietate. 

A Tragedy of 7Thyeſtes, and another of 
Medea, writ by Diogenes the Cynick. 


King | 
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King Alfred upon Ariſtetle de Plantis. 
Seneca's Epiltles to S. Paul, 

. King Solomon de Umbris Idearum which 
Chicas Aſculanus, in his Comment upon 


Fohannes de Sacroboſeo , would make us_ 


believe he ſaw in the Library of the Duke 
of Bavaria. 


T5. Artemidori Oneirocritics Geogra- 
phta. 

Pythagoras de Mari Rubro, 
. The Works of Confutius the famous 
Philoſopher of Ching, tranſlated into Spa» 


nifh. 
16. Foſe ephus in Hebrew, written by 


himſelf. 


I7. The Commentaries of Sy/a the 
Dictatour. 


18. A Commentary of Gale upon the 
Plague of Athens deſcribed by f hucydides, 


Ig. Dyo Ceſaris Anti-Catones, or the 
two notable Books writ by Julius Cafar 
againſt Cate; mentioned by Lzvy, Saluſtins 
and Fuvenal, which the Cardinal of Liege 
told Ludovicus Vives were in an old Li- 
brary of that City. 
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Mazhapha Einok, or, the Prophecy of 
Enoch, which Agidins Lochienfis, a lear- 
ned Eaſtern Traveller, told Pezreſchins 
that he had found in an old Library at 
I containing eight thouſand Vo- 
umes, 


20. A Collettion of Hebrew Epiſtles, 
which paſſed between the two learned 
Women of our age Maria Molinea of Se- 
.dan, and Maria Schurman of Utrecht. 

. A wondrous Colle&ion of forne Wri- 
tings of Ludovica Saracentca, Daughter of 
Philibertas Saracenicus a Phyſician of. Ly- 
os, who at eight years of age had made 
3 good progreſs in the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin Tongues. | 


2. Rarities in Pictures. 


T. Picture of the three remarkable 
| Steeples or Towers in Europe built 
purpoſely awry and ſo as they ſeem falling. 
Torre Piſana at Piſa, Torre Gariſenda 1n 
raya and that other in the City of Co- 
en, | | : Rs, 


2. A 


2. A Draught of all ſorts of Siſtrums, 
Crotaloes, Cymbals, Tympans, &c. in 
uſe among the Ancients. 


3- Large Submarine Pieces, well deli- 
neating the bottom of .the Mediterrane- 
an Sea, the Prerie or large Sea-meadow 
upon the Coaſt of Provence, the Coral Fi- 
ſhing, the gathering of Sponges, the Moun- 
tains, Valleys and Defarts, the Subterra- 
neous Vents and Paſlages at the bottom 
of that Sea. Together witha livelyDraught 
of Cola Peſce, or the famous Sicilian Swim+ 
mer, diving into the Poragos and broken 
Rocks by Charybdis, to fetch up the gol- 
den Cup, which Frederick, King of Szcz1y, 
had purpoſely thrown into that Sea. 


4. A Moon Piece, deſcribing that no- 
table Battel between Axala, General of 
Tamerlane, and Camares the Perſian, fought 
by the light of the Moon. 


5. Another remarkable Fight of »ghim- 
mi the Florentine with the Turkiſh Galleys 
by Moon-light, who being for three hours 
grappled with the Baſha Galley, concly- 
ded with a ſignal Victory. 


6. A de- 
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6. A delineation of the great Fair of 
Almachara in Arabia, which, to avoid the 
great heat of the Sun, is kept in the Night, 
and by the light of the Moon. 


7. A Snow Picce, of Land and Trees 
covered with Snow and Ice, and Moun- 
tains of Ice floating in the Sea, with Bears, 


Seals, Foxes, and variety of rare Fowls up- 


on them. | 


8. An Ice Piece deſcribing the notable 
Battel between the Jaziges and the Ro- 
mans, fought upon the trozen Danubzas, 
the Romans ſettling one foot upon their 
Targets to hinder them from ſlipping, 
their fighting with the Jaziges when they 
were fallen, and their advantages therein 
by their art in volutation and rolling con- 
tention or wraftling, according to the de- 
ſcription of Dzor. 


9. Socza, or a Draught of three perſons 
notably reſembling each other. Of King 
Henry the Fourth of France, and a Miller 
of Languedock ; of Sforza Duke of Milain 
and a Souldier ; of Malaleſta Duke of Rz- 
mini and Marchefinus the Jeſter. 


Io. A 


x0. A Picture of the great Fire which 
happened at Conſtantinople in the Reign of 
Sultan Achmet. The: Janizaries in the 
mean time plundring the beſt Houſes, 
Naſſa Baſſa the Vizier riding about with a 
Cimetre in one hand and a Janizary's Head 
in the other to deter them ; and the 
Prieſts-attemptirig to quench the Fire, by 
pieces of Mahomet's Shirt dipped in holy 
Water and thrown 1nto it. 


r1. A Night Piece of the diſmal Supper 
and ſtrange Entertain of the Senatours by 
Domitian, according to the deſcription of 
Don. 

12. A Veſtal Sinner in the Cave with a 
Table and a Candle. 


13. An Elephant dancing upon the 
Ropes with a Negro Dwarf upon his 
Back. 


14. Another deſcribing the mighty 
Stone falling from. the Clouds into ;Zgo- 
ſpotames or the Goats River in Greece, 
- which Antiquity could believe that Anaxa- 
goras was able to foretell half a year be- 


fore. 


x5. Three 
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15. Three noble Pieces ; of Yercingeto- 
rix the Gaul ſubmitting his perſon unto 
Fulius Ceſar ; of Tigranes King of Arme- 
ia humbly preſenting himſelf unto Pom- 
pey; and of Tamerlane aſcending his Horſe 
from the Neck of Bajazet. 


16. Draughts of three paſſionate Looks ; 
of Thyeſtes when he was told at the Table 
that he had eaten a piece of his own Son ; 
of Bajazet when he went into the Iron 
Cage; of Oedipus when. he firſt came to 
know that he had killed his Father, and 
married his own Mother. 


' 17. Of the Cymbrian Mother in P/u- 
tarch who, after the overthrow by Marius, 
kanged her ſelf and her two Children at 
her teet. 


18. Some Pieces delineating ſingular 
inhumanities in Tortures. The Scaphiſ- 
mus of the Perſians. The living trunca- 
tion of the Turks. The hanging Sport 
at the Feaſts of the Thracians. The exact 
method of flaying men alive, beginning 
between the Shoulders, according to the 
deſcription of Thomas Minadoz, in his Per- 
ſian War. Together with the ſtudied tor- 
tures of the French Traitours at Pappa in 

HTun- 


7 


2 


my a Fy., © tkh. 
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Hungaria : as alſo the wild and enormous 
torment invented by 7:berius, deſigned 
according unto the deſcription of Suetont- 
us. Excogitaverunt inter genera cruciatis, 
ut larga meri pottone per fallaciam oneratos 
repente veretris deligatis fidicularum fimul 
uringque tormento. diſtenderet. 


19. A Pifture deſcribing how ZZannibal 
forced his paſſage over the River -Rhoſae 
with his Elephants, Baggage and mixed 
Army ; with the Army of the Gauls' op- 
poſing him on the contrary Shore, and 
Hanno paſſing over with his Horſe much 
above to fall upon the Rere of the Gauls. 


20. A neat Piece deſcribing the Sack of 
Fundi by the Fleet and Souldiers of Barba- 
roſſa the Turkiſh Admiral, the confuſion 
of the people and their flying up to the 
Mountains, and Julia Gonzaga the beauty 


of 7taly flying away with her Ladies half - 


naked on Horſeback over the Hills. 


21. A noble Head of Franciſcus Gonza- 
ga, who, being impriſoned for Treaſon, 
grew grey in one night, with this Inſcrip- 

tion, 


O nox quam longa eft que facit una ſenem, 


22, A 
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22. A large Picture deſcribing the Siege || ſcrip 
of YVieuna by Solymay the Magnificent, and 
at the fame time the Siege of Florence by | Non 
the Emperour Charles the Fifth and Pope || Sax 
Clement the Seventh, with this Subſcription, 


Tum vacui capitis populam Phxaca putares || gro, 


23. An exquiſite Piece properly delinea- || Sut 
ting the firſt courſe of MerelZus his Pontis 


ficial Supper, according to the deſcription \ 
of Macrobius ; together with a Diſh of 
Piſces Fojiles, garniſhed about with the ; 
little Eels taizen out of the backs of Cods | of 
and Perches ; -as alſo with the Shell Fiſhes | wh 
tound in Stones about Ancona. - ſin! 
'atk 


24. A Picture of the noble Entertain 
and Feaſt of the Duke of Chaxſue at the 
Treaty of Colter, 1673. when in a very Ch 


large Room, with al! rhe Windows open, an 
and at a very large Table he fate himſelf, ar: 
with many great perſons and Ladies ; lik 
next about the Table ſtood a row of Waij- by 
tzrs, then a row of Muſicians, then a row of 
of Musketiers. 

25. Miltiades, who overthrew the Per- th 
fians at the Battel of Marathon and delive- 
red Greece, looking out of a Ptiſon Grate N 


if 


in Athens, wherein he died, with this In- 
ſcription, 

( quam, 
Non hoc terribiles Cymbri non Britones un- 
Sanromateve truces aut immanes Agathyrſt. 


26. A fair Engliſh Lady drawn 41 Ne- 
gro, or in the Fthiopian hue excelling the 
original White and Red Beauty, with this . 
Subſcription, | 


Sed quandam volo notte Nigriorem. 


2.7. Pieces and Draughts in Caricatura, 
of Princes, Cardinals and famous men ; 
wherein, among others, the Painter hath 
ſingularly hit the ſignatures of a Lion and 
' a Fox in the face of Pope Leo the Tenth. 


23. Some Pieces A /a ventura, or Rare 
Chance Pieces, either drawn art random, 
and happening to be like ſome perſon, or 
drawn tor ſome and happening to be more 
like another ; while the Face, miſtaken 
by the Painter, proves a tolerable Picture 
of one he nEver ſaw. 


29. A Draught of famous Dwarts with 
this Inſcription, 


Nos facimus Bruti puerum nos Lagona Vivum. 
39. An 
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30. An exadt and proper delineation of 
all forts of Dogs upon occaſion of the 
practice.of Sultan Achmet ; who in a great 
Plague at Conſtantinople tranſported all the 
Dogs therein unto Pera, and from thence 
into a little Iſland, where they periſhed at 
laſt by Famine : as alſo the manner of the 
Prieſts curing of mad Dogs by burning 
them in the forehead with Saint Be/:y's 
if CY: 


31. Anoble Picture of 7horiſmund King 
of the Goths as he was killed in his Palace 
at -Tholouze, who being let bloud by a 
Surgeon, while he was bleeding, a ſtander 
by took the advantage to ſtab him. 


32. A PiQure of rare Fruits with this In- 
ſcription, 


Credere que poſſis ſurrepta ſororibus Afris. 


33- An handſome Piece of Deformity 
expreſſed in a notable hard Face, with this 
Inſcription, 5 
> __ A—(Irg 
Julius in Satyris qualia Rufus habet. 


34 A 


el between Paul Maneſf and Caraguſa the 
Turk in the time of Amurath the Second; 
the Turkiſh Army and that of Scanderbeg 
looking on; wherein Maneff ſlew the Turk, 
cut off his Head and cartied away the 
Spoils of his Body: 


E  CNTEEY 


Oy 


In CO Cee ARCO 


3- Antiquities and Rarities of 
| ſeveral ſorts. 


T7. # VErtaini ancient Medals with Greek 

and Roman Inſcriptions, found 
about Crim Tartary ; conceived to be left 
ict thoſe parts by the Souldiers of Mzrhri- 
dates, when overcome by Pompey, he mar= 
ched round about the North of the Zuxinze 
to come about into Thracta. 


2. Some ancient Ivory and Copper 
Croſſes found with many others in China ; 
conceived to have been brought and left 
there by the Greek Souldiets who ſerved 
under 7amerlane in his Expedition and 
Conqueſt of that Country. 


- 3- Stones 
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34 A noble Picture of the fatnous Du« 


p_ 


. -— a wry . "Y 
= at oa. co 
_ RS pre Boyer FE UP I ner Ee —_ pe* v a 


F210. Maſur Clans on, TG Xo | 


..3- Stones of: ſirange- and) legible. [n- 
ſcriprions,. joligd, about..te great rut 
which Yincent, le\ Blanc. d&icriiveth abou 


Cephala in Africa, where le opinion'd that. 


the Hebrews railed iome buldings of old, 


and that S9/omon brought 


a good part of his Gold. . 


 4- Some handſome Engraveries and Mes 
dals, of Fu/tinus and Fr/tznianwms,. tound in 
the cuſtody of a Bannyan in the remote 
parts of /zdia, conjeftured to haye been 
left there by the Friets mentioned in Pro- 
copius, who travelled thoſe parts in the 
Reign oi 7:/tini-nus , and brought back 


great. rÞz bofS., 


t from thereabou,_ 


j 


into Europe the diſcovery. of Silf and.. 


Silk Worms. | b RY 


Obverſe part with this Tafcription, 
11 Divino Aretino. 


On the Reverſe. ſitting on a Throne, and- 
| fXivgs 2nd Prine, | 

LE . " . - <4 wt w s 0 © * = PF; k - 

ces bringing preſents.unto, him, with this; . 


at his Feet Ambaſſidours'of K! 


: 


Inſcription, .... - 


4 Princip; tributati da z Popoli tributana.. 


# Servitor lors, | 
| | 6. Mam- 


. © 


_ 5. An original Medal of Petrus Areti-, 
mus, who was called Flagelum Principum,... 
wherein he made his own, Figure .on the. 


_ % 


| 
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6. Mummia Tholoſana 5 or, The com- 
plete Head and Body of Father Cr:/pinp 
buried long ago in the Vault of the Cor-. 
deliers at 7Tholouſe, where the Skins of the 
dead ſo drie and parch up without corrup- 
ting that their perſons may be known very 
long after, with this Inſcription, 


Ecce zterum C riſpanus. 


5, A noble Quandros or Stone taken out 
of a Vulture's Head. 


8. A large Oftridges Egg, whereon is 
neatly and fully wrought rhat famous Bat 
tel of A/cazar, in which three Kings loſt 
their lives. 


9. An Etiudros Albert or Stone that is 
apt to be always moiſt : uſefull unto drie 
tempers, and to be held in the hand in 
Fevers inſtead of Cryſtal, Eggs, Lunmons, 
Cucumbers. 


10. A ſmall Viol of Water taken out 
of the Stones therefore called Ezhyarz, 
which naturally include a little Water un 
them, in like manner as the 4Z7ites or 
Atgle Stone doth another Stone. 


P 2 Ii. A 
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11. A neat painted and gilded Cup 
made out of the Confitz di Tzvol; and for- 
med up with powder'd Egg-ſhells; as Ne- 
ro is conceived to have made his Piſcina 
admirabilis , ſingular againſt Fluxes to 
drink often therein. 


12. The Skin of a Snake bred out of 
the Spinal Marrow of a Man. 


- T3. Vegetable Horns mentioned by 
Linſchoten, which ſet in the ground grow 
up like Plants about Goa. 


14. An extra&t of the Inck of Cuttle 


Fiſhes reviving the old remedy of Z7ippo- 
crates in Hyſterical Paſſions. 


15. Spirits and Salt of Sargaſſo made in 
the Weſtern Ocean covered with that Ve- 
getable ; excellent againſt the Scurvy. 


16. Anextra&t of Cachaunde or Liberans 
that famous and highly magnified Com- 
poſition in the Eaſt Indies againſt Metan- 
choly. 


17. Diarhizon mirificum ; or anunparal- 
lel'd Compoſition of the moſt effe&tual 
and wonderfull Roots in Nature. 


Re Rad. 


--. (Qu G5 


e 
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Re Rad. Butuz Cuamenſis. 
Rad. Moniche Cuamenfis. 
Rad. Mongus Bazainenfis. 
Rad. Caſei Baizanenfis. 
Rad. Columbee Mozambiguenfis. 
Gim Sem S1nice. 
Fo Lim lac Tigrids ditte. 
Fo ſeu 
Cort. Rad. Sold. 
Rad. Ligni Solorani. 
Rad. Malacenſis madrededios diftz 
an. 5ij. 
M. fiat pulvis, qui cum gelatind Cornu 
cervi Moſchati Chinenſis formetur in maſſas 
oviformes. 


18. A tranſcendent” Perfume made of 
the richeſt Odorates of both the rdes, 
kept in a Box made of the Muschie Stone 
of Nzarienburg, with this Inſcription, 


Deos rogato 
| Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, Naſum. 


19. A Clepſelza, or Oil Hour-glaſs, as 
the Ancients uſed thoſe of Water. 


20. A Ring found in a Fiſhes Belly ta- 
ken about Gorrg; conceived to te the ſame 
- wherewith the Duke of Yenice had wed». 
ded the Sea. 

| | P 3 21. A 


} 
; 
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21. A neat Crucifix made out of the 
croſs Bone of a Frogs Head. | 


22. A large Agath containing a various 
and careleſs Figure, which looked upon 
by a Cylinder repreſenteth a perfect Cen- 
taur. By ſome ſuch advantages King Pyr- 
rus might find out Apollo and the nine 
Muſes in thoſe Agaths of his whereof P1;- 
»y maketh mention. 


2.3. Batrachomyomachia, or the Home- 
rican Battel between Frogs and Mice, neat- 
ly deſcribed upon the Chizel Bone of a 
large Pike's Jaw. | 


24. Pyxis.Pandorg, or a Box which 
held the 2nguentum Peſtiferuam, which by 
anointing the Garments of ſeveral perſons 
begat the great and horrible Plague of Mz- 


lan. 


25. A Glaſs of Spirits made of Fthere- 
al Salt, Hermetically ſealed up, kept con- 
tinually in Quick-ſilyer ; of ſo volatile a 
nature that it will ſcarce endure the Light, 
and therefore onely to be ſhown in Win- 
ter, or by the light of a Carbuncle, of 
Bononian Stone, | 


Hg 
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He who knows where all this Treaſure 
now is, 1s a great Apo//o, I'm ſure I am 
not He. However, I am, 


Sir, Tours, &Cc. 


AN 
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